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THE SPIRIT AND THE BIBLE. 
BY THOS. K. BEECHER. 


© read the Bible is a good habit. He who leads 

a life of humble endeavor, self-denial, prayer, 

and Bible-reading, .will sooner or later receive the 

Holy Ghost, and be guided intoall truth. This man, 

when illuminated by an indwelling God, will beau- 

tify and ennoble and commend all the industries and 
habits which belong to him. : 

If while holding converse with that glorious cloud 
of witnesses, of whom the world was never worthy, 
whose fame comes down to us through Holy Scrip- 
ture, he find himself peculiarly quickened, it 
will be no wonder if he ascribe to the Holy Bible a 
worth which other men appreciate with difliculty. 

It is evidence of health and growth when the 
happy subject is not able to discourse discriminat- 
ingly ef what makes him healthy and growing. Only 
dyspeptics have a vivid sense of gastric processes. 
Eupeptics eat and are glad; but whether to ascribe 
their health to food specially, or to sleep, or exercise, 
or fresh air, or to the power of God, who alone giveth 
life and heartiness, the growing boy has ordinarily 
neither thought nor care. He enjoys the thing he did 
last. 

The like is true as to the means of grace, by which 
men grow up toward the stature of perfect men in 
ChristJesus. The ideal Christian receiving the king- 
dom of heaven as a very little child, will find it diffi- 
cult to decide whether it be prayer, or Christian con- 
verse, or generous alms-deeds, or fastings, or church 
momentum, that most blesses him; or whether, in- 
deed, it be neither one nor all these, but only the in- 
dwelling spirit of God, working in him to will and 
to do. Piety is health, and health glorifies and 
makes all things useful. : 

It is not then a matter of any great importance to 
decide whether a word too much or a-word too little 
has been spoken for or against the Holy Scriptures. 

’ That they are profitable the voice of Christendom 
asserts. That they are “ the sufficient and only in- 
fallible rule of religious faith and practice” the 

Oberlin Council and many other healthy and hearty 

Christians assert; not wisely, as I think; with great 
wisdom, as Dr. Bacon thinks. 

Here let the matter rest, for I confess myself un- 
able to state my opinions more clearly than I have 
done already in the article to which he has so court- 
eously called attention. [Christian Union, Dec. 25th, 
1871.] 

That men should receive the Holy Ghost seems to 
me far more important than that they should ac- 
knowledge the authenticity and authority of Holy 
Scripture. That which happened to the law when it 

_ Was overlaid by commentary and tradition, or pre- 
served with microscopic fidelity in the Masora, is 
likely to happen again to the Gospel, when its ve- 
hicle, to wit, the New Testament, is magnified and 
velauded, as of old the law and the testimony. And- 
as judgment and justice failed in the first case while 
men were appealing to the law and authority of 
Moses, so piety, which brings with it growth and the 
elastic spring of spiritual life, is likely to be lost, if 
men talk of the Holy Scriptures as of old the Phari- 
sees talked of the Law and the Prophets. f 

Men cannot be governed into spiritual life. The 
law was a boy-driver bringing us to Christ. In the 
school of Christ the consultation of authorities ceases 
and the companionship of friends begins. In the 
school of Christ every scholar is inspired. 

I dare not limit this statement, and make it mean 
that God the Holy Ghost is content to hold a taper, 
giving much-needed light, while scholars read the 
publications of the American Bible Society. But I 
mean that the Holy Ghost, Bible or no Bible, does 
enter in and accept as his temple the bodies of re- 
pentant men, while as yet they are but half sancti- 
fied. And whether of the two gains the more, the 
true child-like believer from the Bible, or the Bible 
frem the true believer, I am perplexed to decide. 

When the Erie Railway was first opened for pas- 








senger traffic, the Brothers Harper printed an illus- 
trated guide-book for the road, reaching as it did 
through territories at that time little known by the 
traveling public. I remember to have bought this 
book the first time I ran over the road. I remember 
standing in the rear car or riding on the engine, book 
in hand, verifying the mountain profiles, the wind- 


ing Delaware, the tanks, engines and viaducts, both | 
by the pictures and the words found in the book. I | 


could have gone over the road without the book. I 


could have read the book without going over the | 
road. But taking book and road together, I was | 


pleased and profited by them both. 

For the Erie Railway, say the pilgrimage of life. 
For Harper’s guide-book, say the Holy Bible. It is 
an almost daily delight to the Christian to find him- 
self proving what has-been writ down in ages by- 
gone. He expected it, because he read it before- 
hand, but he never knew it until he found it out by 
the leadings of God’s providence and the indwell- 
ings of the Holy Ghost. Whatever things were 
written aforetime were written for our learning, that 
we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope. 

Deo I mean to say that men are inspired nowadays ? 
Yes, that is what I mean-to say. What! that they 
are inspired in the same way that Paul was inspired ? 
Yes, thatis what I mean tosay. So as to have au- 
thority over men and over churches as Paul had? Yes, 
if the Holy Ghost gives them authority ever men 
and over churches, which was the way that Paul gain- 
ed his authority, not by any act ef his own. 

Jesus went up on 2 mountain side and sat, and, as 
his disciples and the people gathered around him, he 
taught—in his hands no scroll of parchment, to his 
eyes no glaze, such as memorizers show when they 
talk out to the people, yet look in for words—he 
taught easily, unanxiously, out of his own clear, 
healthy consciousness. Thus he spoke what we call 
the Sermon on the Mount. When he got through, 
they that heard him talked about the sermon and the 
preacher. Said they, “He doesn’t teach like the 
seribes. He teaches as one having authority.” 


These two styles of teaching find illustration in 
the experience of many Christian ministers, and, for 
that matter, of very many Christian people. We 
meet the contrast everywhere—the inspired people 
and the laborious, well-meaning, anxious people. 
There are times when the preacher’s sermon is labo- 
rious—with explanations, collation of texts, amended 
readings and elaboration of argument. There are 
other times when the same man-walks through his 
half or three-quarters of an hour, giving off the 
truth of God, sometimes in his own language, and 
sometimes in that which has become better than his 
own, because, like Timothy, from a child he has been 
trained in the Holy Scriptures. The minister who 
falls back on Scripture for his authority and proof 
teaches as the scribes; they fell back on Scripture, 
and were mighty in Scripture at that. Bat the man 
to whem ordination has been something more than 
a ceremony of church order—he who has in fact re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost by the laying on of hands of 
the elders, will oftentimes speak weighty words with- 
out any recoil or possibility of gainsaying. He and 
his audience, brought by the preparation of prayer 
into position before God, so as to be able to receive 
that which He is always ready to give, are in very 
truth an inspired company, he to speak and they to 
hear. And the words which he speaks will not be 
proof-texts, but will be verily in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power. Men listening to him will 
believe the Bible, because he believesit. He has 
the words of eternal life. His words are Spirit. 
They are life. Search the Scriptures and you shall 
find them saying the same thing. 

Why should it be thought a strange thing that two 
men led by the one Spirit should come to the same 
conclusions? Two accountants footing the same ac- 
counts, if they be of skill, will attain to the same re- 
sults. Two astronomers compute from the same 
elements one orbit for the newly-found planet. Two 











chemists, working each by himself, are helps and 
proofs, not authorities, each to the other; their re- 
sults agree. 

And I know not whether to say that the Apostle. 
Paul was demonstrably guided by the Holy Ghost 
because millions since his day have agreed with him, 
or that these millions were guided by the Holy 
Ghost because Paul agrees with them. I know not 
which is the standard, the authoritative guide, the 
utterances of Christian men guided by the Spirit 
A.D. 70, or the utterances of other Christian men, 
guided by the same Spirit A.D. 1870. 

Of one thing I am sure—they will agree. And he 
who has found this agreement, and is resting upon 
this witness of the Spirit through two oracles, the 
Bible and his own soul, will escape the learned 
blindness of the scribe and the froth of the fanatic. 
And now remaineth the believer, the Bible, and the 
Holy Spirit—these three. But the greatest of these 
is thc—— 





PRIVATE, 
My Dear Mr. Editor ; 


HEATHEDGE is situated in one of the most 
delightful portions of that most delightful 
scenery, the highlands of the Hudson. I shall not 
enter into any poetic description, partly because I 
am not a poet, and partly because these views must 
be seen to be appreciated. Appreciated they are by 
a good many score of citizens of your great city, who 
have come hither and built on their hill-sides houses 
of every sort and description as their summer homes. 
One would imagine that all nations and all ages had 
gathered here as into a sort of final resting-place. 
There are Swiss cottages, with overlapping second 
stories, and there are. Greek palaces, with very 
wooden imitations of Doric and Corinthian columns, 
and there are Gothic cottages, with roofs that ap- 
pear like steeples that stopped in their growth in 
their childhood. There are substantial, square-built 
houses of stone, the dark stone of the region, rough- 
hewn; and there are fragile little boxes of wood, 
that look as though they were liable to be blown 
away by the first good wind-storm. There are plain 
old-fashioned country-houses; and there are houses 
that look as their owners look, arrayed for a Sara- 
toga ball, and that in summer time fly sometimes as 
many flags as a man-of-war. Every kind of color is 
represented too ; and there is one gay house painted 
in light green, with blue blinds, and two shades of 
pink for trimmings. 

One of the least showy and most comfortable of all 
these numerous residences is that of Judge G— 
He is a Virginian, and is the soul of hospitality. 
His place has a certain national reputation as hav- 
ing been formerly the home of one of Ameriea’s 
most gifted and popular poets. All around him the 
entrances to his neighbor’s places are defaced by 
such signs as these: “ All personsare forbid trespass- 
ing on these grounds;” “No one is permitted on 
these grounds except those visiting the family ; 
“Beware of the dog.” On Judge G——’s gate he 
posted, when he first bought the place, the following 
notice. 1 copy it frem the Christian Union for June 
11th, 1870, where you will find told the story of which 
this is the sequel: J 

‘* These grounds are private. Ladies and gentlemen 
are welcome to visit them, however, upon the condi 
tion that they neither hunt, shoot, fish, nor break any 
shrub, tree or flower.” 

Yesterday I had some official business with the 
Judge, and drove over to see him. The sign was 
down ; the gate was closed ; and on it was a tin sign 
on which was neatly painted the word Privars. 

After my official business with the Judge was fin- 
ished, I referred to this change in signs. 

“ Yes,” said he, “I had to do it. I would have been 
glad to leave my grounds open to visitors, but it can- 
not be done.” 

“What is the difficulty ?” said I. 

“T was overrun with sight-seers. They seemed to 
regard my grounds as a public park. They brought 
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dinners in baskets, and grouped themselves for a pic- 
nic on my frontlawn. They gathered my choicest 
flowers and my best fruit. They broke off the 
branches of my trees, seemingly in very wantonness. 
I have met processions of young ladies carrying 
branches of evergreensand strewing them along the 
road—branches that had evidently been plucked 
from my poor trees.” 

“ Young ladies!” said I. 

“ Yes,” said he, “young ladies. That is, they were 
well-dressed, and were city-bred. We have very 
little rowdyism here, and I suffered very little from 
rowdies.. I suffered most from the visits of peo- 
ple who ought to know better. 

“My first step was to close my gates on Sunday. 
For on that day my road was converted by the sum- 
mer boarders mto a perfect pleasure-drive. Iam 
not a Puritan, and don’t object toa Sunday drive 
myself occasionally ; but I will have my home to my- 
self onthat day. SoI locked the gate. They drove 
up; tried to get inone or two Sundays, and thon 
gaveitup. That was the first step.” 

Ithought of Nehemiah’s policy and its success, and 
wondered if the Judge had borrowed from him. 

* And it came to pass, that when the gata3 of Jera- 
salem began to be dark before the Sabbath, I com- 
manded that the gates should be shut, and charzed 
that they should not be opened till after the Sabbath; 
and some of my servants set I at the gates, that thers 
should no burden be brought in on the Sabbath Diy. 
So the merchants and sellers of all kind of ware lodg2d 
without Jerusalem once or twice Taen I teastitisd 


against them, and said unto them, Why lodge ye ant | Anybody can appoint a day of giving thanks; but 


| Thanksgiving Day is something that was planted. 


the well? if ye do so again I will lay hands on yoru. 
From that time forth came they no more 02 th: 3.- 
bath.” 

“But the week-day picnics weut on. The people 
came to my house to borrow dishes and left them on 
the grass. They milked my cows. They picked my 
raspberiies. 


be shown through it. They came when we were at 


meals, turned the slats of the blinds and looked in. | 


The intrusion was intolerable—absolutely intoler- 
able. 

“One day a young man came whenI was away. 
He rang the door-bell. My daughter, who happened 
to be passing, opened it forhim. He sid he had 
come to see the house. My daughter replied that it 
was not customary to show the house to strangers, 
nor convenient. 

“*Why,’ replied he, ‘it’s my house.’ 

“* Your house!’ said she wonderingly. 

“*Yes, said he. ‘The house where Willis wrote 
belongs tothe American people. And I represent 
the American people. Iam connected with the New 
York Thunderer; and I represent the American peo- 
ple. Notshow me the house! Why, you mizcht as 
weil refuse to let me see Shakespeare’s house!’ 

“And she actually had to show him the library. 
Vdhavescenhim in”—the Judgejust saved hims21f in 
time from threatening a worse fate by finishing his 
sentence with, “in the bottom of the Hudson River 
first.” 

«That was the last. I tore down the old notice 
and put up the new one. My grounds are as open as 
ever to people that will behave themselves. Come 
and bring your friends, Mr. Laicus, whenever you 
please. But I can’t keep a public park. And in 
Amcrica there appears to be no middle policy be- 
tween being a park-keeper for the public conve- 
nience and shutting the public out of your grounds 
altogether.” 

AsI rode home I thought there might be more 
apology for the shameful signs that disfigure so 
many fine entrances hereabout, and I resolved to set 
down the Judge’s experience for the benefit of your 
readers. And I queried within myself whether any- 
thing is private in America. 

Yours, &e., Latcus. 
Wheathedge. 





Brevity In .LITERATURE.—Mr. Charles Astor 
Bristed, in a suggestive paper upon American criti- 
cism, in the January North American Review, assails 
as altogether damaging to critical investigation the 
tendency toward brevity. “The great demand on 
all sides,” he says, “is for short books, short articles, 
short sketches; no elaborate essays, no complete mon- 
ographs, are wanted.” Only on the platform is man 
allowed to inflict himself on his fellow-mortals for 
two hours atatime. The adoption of the item or 
paragraph, as the literary unit, is fatal to the growth 
of true and thorough criticism. 

We venture to criticise this statement in a para- 
graph, notwithstanding. The point to which we 
take exception is not the assertion that such a ten- 
dency to over-laconic writing exists among us, nor 


_the opinion that criticism cannot be compressed 


without loss of delicacy and comprehensiveness into 
such limits; but the implied assumption that this 
sort of literature is crewding out the more ponder- 
ous kind, so as really to diminish the critic’s oppor- 
tunities for a fair hearing. We incline to believe 
that there are s many long articles, and as many 





They came to the house and asked to | 





large books, published in this country as ever be- 
force. Side by side with the literature of haste, and 
undisturbed by it, is growing upa literature of lei- 
sure, What we are doing is not to destroy the lat- 
ter, but to develop the former in addition. At 

least, this is our cheerful faith. If it were not so,-the 
prospect would seem dark enough; for one thing 
is certain, that the laconic school in literature is the 
child of necessity. ‘The tendency might be better 
regulated than it is; the newspapers and magazines 
might bestow uponthe themes they treat a relative 
space more closely corresponding to their impor- 
tance; we might be spared much Jenkinsism and 
Bohemian “ screed”-writing ; but telegrams and ex- 
changes and the‘hunger of men for the news from a 
whole world, instead of a single locality, will con- 
tinue to have their due effect upon the mass of read- 
ers and the mass of writers. Only, we reflect, under 
a golden administration of prolixity, there might be 
no mass at all, of readers or writers. 








THANKSGIVING DAY IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


{In place of Mr. Beecher’s usual Lecture-room Talk, 
we give this week on extract from his Thanksgiving 
Seimon.] 


HERE is a great deal of difference between a 
day of giviug thanks, and Thanksgiving Day. 


centuries ago, and has long roots, and has had a long 
growth, and is a historic and not an extemporized 
occasion. 

There can be no explanation of Thanksgiving Day 
to him who needs one. I think no man out of New 
England can have the genuine flavor of Thanksgiving 
Day in his mouth. Thanksgiving Day is a day of self- 
glorificationto New England Yankees; and even New 
Englanders who are not fifty years old cannot under- 
stand Thanksgiving Day as we had it fifty years azo; 
but having myself lived in New England at that time, 
I know what Thanksgiving means. 

Was there ever a serener summer, or a more boister- 
ous winter, than used to revel on the old Litchfield 
hill-top, in the cold State of Connecticut? At the far 
north end of the street—the end nearest the North 
Pole—stocd, and stands, the old house where I was 
born. And when the children came home to Thanks- 
giving, thescene was memorable. 

But we must go back to the condition of the times, 
in order that we may have some just appreciation of 
what going home to Thanksgiving was then. In those 
days the community was well off; because it was poor, 
industrious, thriving, and always about to be rich. 
Wages for good mechanics ranged at about fifty cents 
aday. Hear that, ye bricklayers! The domestic loom 
still clanked. Ihearit yet. Thespinning-wheel made 
music. Ihave heard it through many an hour while 
sick. And it was music. Homespun cloth, on week 
days atleast, predominated. Once a year the shoema- 
ker came round from house to house, and mended all 
that was mendable, and made up the stock for the 
ecming months. The tailoring was largely domestic. 
The best clothes, or the Sunday clothes, were as clearly 
marked off from ail the other clothes,as Sunday itseif 
was from the week days, and peradventure miy have 
had the smell of foreign looms upon them. Sometimes 
the tailor was permitted to make these, even for boys. 

Every boy and every girl had, daily, some part of 
the household work to do. Before I wa; ten years old, 
I had learned to sew, to knit, to scour knives—and to 
dirty them. I had learned to wash dishes—and to pre- 
pare them for washing. I could set and clear the ta- 
ble, run of errands, break tumblers, and earn whip- 
tings. I had learned how tocut and split and bring in 
wood. Icould make fires—and it was no small art to 
build a fire with green oak wood on a roaring winter 
morning. I had learned how to feed cattle and curry 
horses, and go to school—and not study. In short I 
had learned to be universally helpful—and vexatious. 
I was a good boy, that nobody could get along with— 
or without. Nor was I unlike a hundred other boys in 
the village. 

Our old house was iarge, roomy, and there was great 
liberty in it—especially to the elements. Stoves in 
those days were few, and of furnaces there were not 
any. During the day, in winter, huge fires threw out 
heat enough; but atnight the cold rushed in, and win- 
ter reigned in the morning. Happy they who had dry 
wood and kindlings! and woe to them who3e easy- 
kindling stuff was not secured before the wiater set in, 
and who were obliged to ply the domestic bellows viz- 
orously, while the logs were dolefully smoking and spit- 
ting sap at both ends, and while the little children 
cried, and the older ones were cross, with stinging 
cold. 

Nothing could live that was not very healthy, in 
Litchfield; and therefore everybody was healthy in 
my father’s household. 

The food was always abundant, but always plain. 
Of meat and bread there was enough. There were 
plain cakes, the immortal gingerbread, the hardly less 
renowned election cake, with doughnuts for punctua- 
tion, and the pumpkin, apple, and mince pies. Lot no 
evil man speak against pies! He is an enemy to his 
country’s history who docs not praise them! These 
robbed poverty of some of its terrors. And, with 





cnough of bree2 and milk, and bread and molasse3 
(yer, Southerner, we look you in the face, andare proud 
of molasses!), and, through the winter, bread and 
apple-sauce, for supper,—children who knew no better 
were enabled to rise to manhood under the impression 
that they had fared well. 

The ancient holidays were few and stately. The 


. spring opened with a Fast Day—a day of confession 


and of humiliation, that thereafter the farmer might 
plant his seed in the soil without vain-glory, or without 
undue reliance upon his own skill. How it faredin 
other houses I know not; but, like everything else, in 
my father’s house it was genuine. ASI was a growing 
boy, and eating was that moral duty which I had most 
at heart, and was the most urgent necessity of bone 
and muscle growing fast in the clear mountain air, and 
plied by innocent industry, the loss of a full-‘meal on 
any day was quite beyond the little grace that may 
have begun to germinate in my heart. To my revered 
elders, all of whom had got their growth, the day 
seemed fraught with blessings; but to me a dinnerle3s 
day was like a suit of clothes from which had been 
taken everything but the hat and the shoes. There 
was a beginning and an end to it, but no middle! But, 
surely, it was not without a moral use. If it was de- 
signed to produce a wholesome sense of sorrow, then it 
was the sorrowfulest day to me of the whole year. 

But, I must go back to a day utterly unknown to all 
those who are not called as the elect children of minis- 
ters. I refer to what is called a waod-spell. In the 
settlement of the early ministers of New England, there 
was at all times an ample provision made for their sup- 
port—partly in money, partly in a parsonage, partly in 
wood for the winter, and partly in other necessities of 
life. In my father’s case there was a promise of so 
much salary, end his wood. Soon after the snow had 
come, the farmers round about, on acertain day, which 
was announced with suitable ceremony from the pul- 
pit, came in from the north, and the south, and the 
east, and the west, with sleds piled high with logs of 
hickory and maple. It wasa jubilee; and we children 
fairly reveled. There was the cracking of whips. Therd 
was the talking and the laughing of the people that the 
occasion had brought together. For these the oven 
smoked with new cake. Mighty cheeses shrank. Aud 
(tell it notin Gath! Let not Neal Dow hear it! My 
boyhood’s eyes beheld it, though,) there were barrels of 
home-brewed beer; and in huge pails this was mixed 
with—what? With molasses and rum! Into the mix- 
ture was thrown a red-hot crow-bar, roaring and sput- 
tering until the driak steamed into the air. Pail after 
pail came from the manipulation, in this particular 
instance, of Sheriff Landon, who was appointed as the 
man best able to compound the admixture. Memora- 
ble was all this to the boys; because, while we might 
look upon the tempting beverage with our eye3, we 
were never allowed to touch a drop of it. 

I remember but one instance in which I ever saw my 
father take spirits; and that was when he was sick, on 
returning one Sabbath evening from preaching. Slip- 
ping round and peeping in at an open door, as incon- 
venient boys often do, I detected him taking a little 
rum from the china closet; and I marveled. 

But once do I remember that wine was given to the 
children in the house; and that was on Thanksgiving 
Day. My thought of wine was blessed, almost, as my 
thought of heaven. I thought that at its touch I 
should feeland know all that I had heard or rea, all 
that poets had imagined; but when the flavor 
had fairly reached my palate,a more dismal disap- 
pointment never overtook an over-eager youth. 

Besides such days as this there was the Elestion Day, 
the mild Fourth-of-July, and training-days of occa- 
sional magnificence. Christmas was a dying tradition. 
Other festivals of the Church were unheard of. 


Thanksgiving reared its honest November head far 
above all others, at the one genuine, crowning festival 
of New-England. We looked forward toit full half a - 
year, with bright anticipations; and with fond remem- 
brance we looked back upon it throuzh the other half. 
The scattered children were all to come home that day. 
For months ahead, with wise house-keepers’ prudence, 
the appropriate sacrifices were prepared. The whole 
year had been fruitful that there might be one lavish 
day, and that the only lavish day, on which there wa; 
no injunction of economy. There was no word 
aboutsaving, but every exhortation to eat, and eat 
again in welcome. That lavish day was Thankszivinz. 
The harvests were all in, and were safe; and surely, it 
was right, before settling down to the narrow path of 
economy again, to offer up the bounteous firat-fraits of 
the year. 

Every man was his own caterer. The barayar’ and 
the cellar were the markets. The geese were selested 
and put in training weeks and weeks before. Ta2 
turkeys were appointed. The coop; of chicken3 and 
ducks were set apart. The sucking pig, and the other 
delicacies were marked down. Nothiug was too good 
for Thanksgiving. 

The housewives conferred together. Bills of fare 
were made up as solemnly, almost, as protocols and 
treaties. It was the central day. Everything revolved 
around Thanksgiving. Everybody -was caught and 
used in preparing for it. Did not our children’s hands 
ache in grinding, and our arms ache in pounding 
spices? Did not we chop mince-meat until we began 
to wish that there were not mince-pies ? Did not we 
pare ind core? Was not the kitchen, for weeks be- 
fore, the scene of laborious preparations? And was 
not every interference met with the remark, ‘‘Get out 
of the way! If you cannot help, you must not hinder. 
Thanksgiving is coming, and cannot be put off!” 
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How glorious was that Sunday morning, when, after 
the sermon, with suitable state and solemnity, the 
great white sheet was unfolded, and the Governor’s 
Proclamation was read from the pulpit. The great 
sermon being ended, then followed this little sermon. 
How we listened, without thinking much of the sen- 
tences! ‘ Afar off were smelled the dinners which were 
to be served up on that crowning day. 

The day before was almost too much for us. It well- 
nigh exhausted our nervous sensibility. Half the night 
before was spent in preparations. The first half of 
‘Thanksgiving was a holy day, and the last half was a 
holiday. The morning might not be used except as 
Sunday, with no sleds, no guns, no skating, and no 
shouting. Cooking was the only secular employment 
permitted on Thanksgiving-day morning. All except 
servants and cooks were expected to goto church. The 
£ervice generally was very much like the Sunday ser- 
vice; butsometimes it was a vent for all the little odds 
and ends of the year which it was not thought conve- 
nient to preach at the regular service on Sunday. Fre- 
quentiy Thanksgiving was a political safety-valve. It 
was a kind of ground on which the minister was al- 
lowed to express himself on public affairs. It was, 
however, an education; and ‘the discussions kept 
alive, often, through the whole year, among the fami- 
lies of the people, great questions of State. 

No sooner was meeting dismissed than instantly, like 
a flash, all was changed. Anything now was admis- 
sible—wild capers, running, tumbling, snow-balling, 
and what not? Everybody’s face was turned home- 
ward. 

The impatient hour that elapsed between reaching 
home and the great event—how did we live through 
it? Atlength all came in. The wonderful table was 
stretchcd cut. The long “ blessing ’’ was said. And 
the assault commenced. There was an endeavor 
on the part of every conscientious child to eat some- 
thirg of everything. The onslaught was made with 
great energy; but the reluctant surrender could not 
be long delayed, and with deep regrets at their want 
of capacity, the children one by one fell off; and the 
illusion of the year was ended. 

I say, again, that no man will ever know the true 
flavor of a New England Thanksgiving of the old2n 
time who has not known something of the frugality re- 
quired by the honorable poverty of those times. Men 
were not brought up so easily that no effort was re- 
quired on their part. Almost everything thata boy had 
he earned. In my own case, until after I was fiftee 
years old, I do not believe I ever atone time owned 
twenty-five cents in money. I do not remember ever 
to have received from my father the amount of more 
than six and a quarter cents, the old Spanish coin. 
Whatever I owned, of knife, or sled, or other play- 
thing, I earned. Gifts were few—except the gifts of 
nature; and they who lived in those days lived with 
the understanding that they must think out, and plan 
out, and work out everything that they had. And 
though it was hard, it was not harder than the anvil is 
to ihe sword, or th® grindstone is to its edge, that 
makes it a trusty instrument in the day of battle. No 
man can know the genuine flavor of the old New En- 
gland Thanksgiving who has not known something of 
the untiring work and rigid seclusion which belonged 
to that day, and of the very narrow bounds within 
which amusements were confined. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the people were 
cheerful. They were earnest; they were solemn ; they 
lived unrmiling men, too often, under a sense of fear- 
ful responsibility; but there was, after all, in their 
suppressed natures, and especially in their home-life, 
a depth and fervor of enjoyment which is almost with- 
out exposition, and which is hardly known to those 

- who live in the midst of the affluence and advantages 
of the present day. . 











HUMBLE NEIGHBORS. 
BY MRS. MARY E. MILLER. 
(Concluded.) 


ICHARD went immediately to Mr. Woolcot,and 
told him he had taken the girl out of “‘durance 
vile,” and begged him not to appear against her. 
According to his own statement, Mr. Woolcot had 
sent for a policeman to please his wife, without special 
investigation of the facts. Mrs. Woolcot had found a 
sleeve-button of her daughter’sin the pocket of a dress 
hanging in Nannie’s room; had then searched her 
trunk, and found linen cellars, handkerchiefs, etc. 
then sent for her husband, declaring, in hysterics, that 
she could not keep a thief another hour ii her house. 
By the way, the girl was not in the house, but out in 
the park with the big baby and the babyish boys. 
When she came in, she met the policeman in the hall 
waiting, with a warrant to arrest her. She went away 
struggling and crying. Her conduct was very much 
against her, Mr. Woolcot observed; if she were inno- 
cent, why need she fear? If Mr. Thorn had interfered, 
and had the trial deferred, he was relieved for the day 
at least; for he had expected it would come on that 
afternoon, and had told Mrs. W. it would probably 
cheat them out of the matinée, for which he had se- 
cured balcony-chairs. ° 

Disgusted with the heartlessness of the man, Richard 
turned to go, but could not help saying, 

** All the articles you suppose this girl to have stolen 
could not amount in value to the price of your seats 
at the Academy. Yet you did not hesitate to steal her 
good name, when her reputation is, possibly, the only 
shield she has against starvation. I think, sir, you will 











find a thorn in the cushion of your balcony-o air!” 

Cur Alice came from school half-sick with excite- 
ment, resulting from an encounter with Helen Wool- 
cot. Helen had told the girls at recess the story of 
the dishonest servant, with whom they imagined the 
family had stood in danger of being removed bodily, or 
perhaps, killed in their beds! I was gratified to sce 
my darling’s firm belief in Nannie’s integrity, and to 
see that there was no doubt, no shrinking, when she 
heard that her humble friend was upstairs; only stop- 
ping to hear my caution against betraying any emotion 
before the children, or broaching the sorry subject to 
Nannie, she hurried up to see her. 

After the little folks were asleep, we heard Nannie’s 
story,—told so simply that we knew it was wholly true. 

“‘ Mrs. Woolecot was very easy with Miss Helen, and 
Miss Helen wus very careless,—never putting her 
things in proper places. This particular pair of sleeve- 
buttons had been mislaid and given up for lost three 
times before. That morning, I found the button under 
the door-ntat on the back porch, and slipped it in my 
pocket to keep safe till I went in with my broom. Be- 
fore I got through sweeping, Mrs. Woolcot called me to 
hurry and get ready to take the baby. Iran up tomy 
room, to change my dress, and carry it out, and never 
orece thought of the button till I met Mrs. Woolcot in 
the hall with the officer. She showed me the stud in 
her hand, and asked me where she found it. Of course 
I bethought me of the morning’s sweeping, and began 
to explain, when the policeman said: ‘Oh, it’s too late 
for excuses; there was enough else found in the trunk! 
Good-day, madam,’ and he pulled me by thearm. Do 
you wonder that I tried to pull away and cried? Oh, 
dear! I thought asI walked down the street, if the 
earth would only open and swallow me! I passed 
Miss Alice and Miss Helen, coming home trom school ; 
happy for me, they were on the opposite side of the 
street. Iso feared somebody who knew me would see 
me walking with that horrible man; though I had s9 


bescught him, as we left the house, to take his hands | 


” 


off me, that he spared me that open shame. 

“And where did you go last night?” Alice asked, 
while Nannie paused to swallow unshed tears. 

“To the station-house in Essex Street,’? and her head 
drooped as if she were yet in the shadow of it. ‘Oh, 
that dreadful night,—you cannot think what wicked- 
ness I heard and saw! I fell asleep once on my hard 
bed, and dreamed mother was at 2 street-crossing and 
saw me go by with the officer, looking so awfu!, but 
never trying to speak; then, as I stretched out my 
arms and begged her to take me, I awoke. Oh! do 
you think mother will hear of it? Must I go to her, or 
uhat shall I do ?” 

We soothed her with assurance; that she should stay 
with us till her trouble was quite settled, After she 
had gone to bed, Rick and I talked till we concluded 
that I had better go and see Mrs. Grogan, while he 
would call on Mr. Woolcot in the morning, to sesif he 
had withdrawn his complaint. 

Before I was ready to go to the asylum, Mrs. Wool- 
cot was announced. I had only a church-society ac- 
quaintance with her, which I never expected to 
ripen into friendship. She called, because her hus- 
band had suggested it, after Richard’s second appeal. 
I saw that she did not know we were sheltering Nannie. 
I had little patience in listening to her defense, and 
asked a few questions which disconcerted her. 

‘““Were the pieces of linen you found in the girl’s 
trunk marked with your name?” 

“Oh, no! I never take that trouble with common 
linen.” . 

‘““Then I presume you recognized them as your own 
needle-work, made on your own machine.”’ 

** Gh, dear, no! I don’t bother myself to make linen 
collars and cuffs when I can buy them so cheap and in 
such variety.” 

“Then, Mrs. Woolcot, it would not be surprising if a 
servant bought ready-made linen at the same store 
that you patronized. What were the other articles 
you found ?”’ 

‘“*Handkerchiefe,—five; new, fine, tape-bordered, not 
hemmed, that I bought at Raymond’s. I had not hap- 
pened to miss them —”’ 

.“*Excuse me a minute,” I said, interrupting her, 
thinking suddenly that I had given Nannie five of a 
dozen handkerchiefs I also had fancied at Raymond's. 
I brought them down to the parlor and asked if my 
seven, also uncut and unhemmed, were like the five 
in question. She was greatly confused, but answered 
promptly: 

“Yes, exactly the same; quite a coincidence.” 

‘“*When I tell you that I gave the rest of my dozen to 
Nannie, before she went to service, will you free the 
girl from suspicion ?” 

She hesitated. “Really, I must believe that you 
gave them to her!” 

‘Yes, and the linen, too, I can easily prove.” 

This vexed the lady a'trifle more, and she said, with 
a touch of scorn, bordering upon insolence: “I did not 
expect to find you so infatuated with a eommon ser- 
vant-girl. I remember now having heard that she 
was a neighbor of yours!”’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Woolcot, a ‘neighbor’ in the Bible sense 
of the word.” 

She was embarrassed, and smiled as if to pass off her 
last remark as a jest. I went on: “ This girl has a 
mother living whose heart will ache for this; though 
I hope she may not yet have heard of it, and will not 
suspect anything wrong in Nannie’s change of place.”’ 
‘She has a place, then ?’’ 

“She has.”” Just then the opening of the nursery- 

















learned from Alice: 
“The Father watches His sheep ; 
He is the Lamb of God on high, 
Who for our sakes came down to die ;— 
Sleep, baby, sleep.”’ 


**Do you hear her singing my baby to sleep?” 

The words, the sentiment, the undeniably sweet 
voice, the surprise, almost overcame her. I was piti- 
less. ’ 

‘*Did Nannie tell me the truth when she said she had 
found thestud mislaid more than once previous to that 
day ?”’ 

*“* Yes, she had; Helen is so careless!”’ 

** And do you remember hurrying her through her 
sweeping that morning, to go out with the children ?”’ 

** Remember? I should think so! The baby was cross, 
and Nannie never so slow before, and I was worn out, 
and wishing to get rid of them.”’ 

‘“*Why do you doubt, then, that she forgot to take it 
out of her pocket? If she had wanted to staal, 
why had she not kept both when she found them 
before ?”’ 

‘**T eee you are prepared to believe her all through!”’ 
sobbed the silly woman, resorting to her handkerchief. 

‘* Indeed, yes, Mrs. Woolcot, for I see not the slight- 
est reason for doubt. If you are not fully convinced 
that she is innocent, and that you have suffered no los3, 
you are at least willing to keep quiet about it in the fu- 
ture. Come, be honest with me. In your heart you 
are aware that you caused her arrest in the heat of 
anger, or ‘a virtuous indignation.’ And I know you 
are scrry that you subjected this girl—scarcely older 
than Helen or Alice—to the horrors of a night in the 
station-house, the probability of a trial, with neither 
counsel nor friend to speak in her favor. The most 
worldly woman might pity her ; but you area Christian 
mcther, a member of the Mother’s Mission of St. 
Luke’s. What do you suppose dear, loving Mrs. Gas- 
coigne would have done in your place?” 

She had been really crying, and this allusion to to 
our rector’s wife made her wince. 

“Don’t, I bez of you; you have said enough; ths 
girl shall hear no more about it. I was hasty: I am 
naturally impetuous. I have had dishonest girls in my 
employ before, and I was bound not to risk any loss by 
another. This has been a very unpleasant affair.” 

“ Very,’ I commented, frigidly. 

“T hope you will come to look at it more lenicntly; 
ycu see there really was some cause for suspecting—"’ 

“Was?” I echoed eagerly. ‘*‘ Then you acknowledge 
you were mistaken?” 

“ No—or—yes ; things look now differently. Yet I 
should not like to take the girl back.” 

“You are pot asked to dothat, Butif you are cou- 
vinecd that she is innocent, will you no‘ see her?’— 
she rose—“‘ shake hands with her,’’—her lip curled— 
“nay, tell her you are sorry ?’’—she moved haughtily 
toward the door. 

“T am not prepared to humble myself. I see you 
and I think differently about that class of people. 
Gccd-morning.”’ 

I allowed her to pass from the parlor unattended,— 
to open the door and leave the house without a word 
of fcreed civility, in my heart denouncing her a3 
heartless, frivolous, and unchristian. After smoothing 
my feathers, taking a few moments to rally from this 
failure of all my hepes of restoring Nannie’s light- 
heartedness, I went up-stairs, and found her sitting be- 
side the sleeping baby, mending its tiny sock. 

‘One woe doth tread upon another’s heels." Before 
night, a message came from the asylum—Mrs. Grogan 
had been stricken with paralysis. No need to tell how 
frantic Nannie was with the idea that her misfortune 
had caused her mother’s illness; nor how happy she 
was when told that she had not heard of it. Paraly- 
sis was hereditary ; we had each heard Patty express a 
fear of it. She revived, and had at times perfect con- 
sciousness for a few days; then gradually sank into 
deeper and longer sleeps, and finally into a lethargy 
from which no mortal hand awoke her. 

Happening to call, in one of her most natural hours, 
she welcomed me so eagerly that I knew she had some- 
thing to tell; and, partly by muntbled words, partly 
by signs, in answer to questions her words and signs 
suggested, she revealed her secret. Nannie was not 
her daughter. She was a pet in the asylum, three 
years old, when Patty married her first husband, who 
had adopted the child gladly. Tim’s purchase-money 
she bad willed entire to Nannie. She wished me to 
ring for the matron, and signified her wish to show me 
the register of the institution. Have I said that the 
white-haired, gentle lady was matron in the asylum 
when Patty worked in it formerly? Readily under- 
standing her desire, she turned to the record of Nan- 
nie’s reception, in the year 1855, then only one year 
old. Patty motioned for her to proceed; so she told 
how the pretty child was brought to her care by an 
uxcle, a bachelor, about emigrating to “‘the mines.” 
He was evidently a gentleman; said that he had lost 
a fortune which would have enabled him to make a 
home for the child; that its parents had been happily 
married; its father was killed and its mother died of 
grief. He could do no better than to leave it in the 
asylum. He charged her never to lose sight of the 
child; and in case anybody wished to adopt it, to say 

it was of gentle blood,—a descendant of a real bishop 
of England. If any good fortune befell him he would 
come back and take care of her. 
Richard received this bitof histery without any such 
romantic hope as Patty had entertained of the uncle’s 
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reiippearance in Nannie’s life-drama. He was, how- 
ever, gratified to hear that she was well-descended, 
though I have never supposed that made any differ- 
ence with his decision of adopting her, with all neces- 
sary formality, as our daughter, Marian Thorn. She 
had always interested him, but during her trial he had 
come to regard her with growing pride and affection. 

Immediately after Patty’s death, we brought Nannie 
home. By degrees she realized the permanent change 
in her condition: that she was not an orphan, destined 
to live from house to house, with no home for anchor- 
age. We had told her all, before Patty’s death, to 
change the tone of her sorrow, and had received the 
unspoken blessing of the faithful old friend. 

I was not surprised that a painful illness followed 
the grief and excitement she had borne; nor that in 
her delirium she lived over again her great trouble. 
Her tears, her pleadings with Mrs. Woolcot, were so 
pitiful, that old Norah, without betraying her inten- 
tion, went to that lady, and implored her to come and 
ease the wandering mind. She came, and Helen also. 
I have no fear of their forgetting the scene. Soothed 
by Mrs. Woolcot’s actual carresses, Nannie fell — 
holding her jeweled hand. 

When she was convalescent, they came often to see 
her; Mrs. Woolcot first renewing her recautation, and 
Helen making shy advances of affection. I respect 
them now, believing that their mistake has taught 
them a new interpretation of that charity which 
**thinketh no ill of its neighbor." 

Of course the whole affair found its way to the ears 
of the lofty and the lowly in the world—our world—in- 
terested in the admissio« of an eider daughter of a 
modest, prosperous citizen, into the membership of our 
church, and the exclusive society of Madam Guyon’s 
school. 

One little incident occurred to me, a3 I was about 
writing finale to this long story. The first- Sunday 
morning my Alice introduced Marian into her Bible- 
class, dear Mrs. Gascoigne desired the girls to tura to 
the story of the good Samaritan; and herself bezan, 
with touching emphasis, with the question-— 

“Who is my neighbor ?”’ 





NURSERY ETHICS. 


HAT little thermometers children are! How 

they indicate, to a certainty, the moral temper- 

ature around them! If the presiding genius of the 

nursery be harsh, impatient, or vindictive in her rul- 

ing, how insta do the little natures set themselves 
in accord!. 

There is a little woman of my acquaintance who 

chooses, for reasons best known to herself, to have ab- 


’ solute charge of her children. 


“*T will hire,” she says, ‘‘a woman to sew on buttons 
and to cut out aprons; I will have no one but myself 
to shape my children’s lives. I prefer to shape char- 
acter, rather than piqué suits!’’ 

‘* But the bathing, and scrubbing, and combing, and 
tying of strings,’ I have urged to her over and again; 
**how can you manage it?” 

“You forget,” she says, ‘‘the woman who sews on 
buttons; she is always within call. She is a poor, 
tired-out old thing; she hasn’t much patience. She 
could never govern, but she dees very well as an extra 
hand in that busy hour befere breakfast. Even if she 
should feel rather cross and snappy sometimes, I give 
the tone to the nursery, sir! 

“Besides, you have no idea how fast the children 
learn to help themselves. Bonny, there, tugs and tug3 
away athis shoe-strings to get through before mamma 
comes tohim. If he were left to a nurse, he would 
lie on the floor with his feet stretched out and wait.” 

‘*But callers, and visits,’ I persist. For, you see, 
my wife is young and blooming yet, and I’ve no idea 
of hiding her under a crib ! 

**You dear old goose, don’t you know that I’ve 
written ‘Thursdays’ on my cards forever solong? That 
brings all the formal people, the people who come for 
ten minutes and who don’t care ten straws about you. 
They all come at once, and I make them wear out their 
platitudes on each other instead of me. That's social 
economy! On that day the nursery manages itself. 
The children understand that they are left to them- 
selves; it’s good for them, now and then. It’s a point 
of honor not to disturb mamma; they are a check on 
each other, and any grievance that may arise must 
wait till I come upstairs again. 

“Then, when they are ali in bed and quiet, what are 
the evenings made for, if not for the people you want 
to see? When it is understood that we receive of 
evenings, that we are always in the parlor with a 
bright light and the piano open, don’t yeu suppose 
that the people who love us will come? Andif twenty 
people came, I wouldn’t hesitate to run up to the 
nursery for a minute to listen if all was right. You 
could take care of them, couldn’t you, while I was 
gone?”’ 

“Suppose the children should be ill?”’ 

“*Homeeopathic babies,’’ said my wife, shortly,—it is 
a subject on which she is sensitive,—‘“‘are not ill as a 
rule; they don’t have croup and things. Butif sick- 
ness should come, I should say: ‘ Dear friends, I must 
sit in my nursery to-night, come again; or, better 

still, stay and talk to this fidgetty man who can never 
be still in a sick-room. It would bea kindness, for he 
knecks everything over!’’’ 

“If I thought,” I said, wisely dropping this branch 
of the subject, “‘ that you could ever go out—" 





“Every day,my dear. The children learn so much 
in the street, walking with any one who can answer 
questions, That reminds me, I met our neighbor, that 
little poet over the way, you know, walking, yester- 
day, with his child. The little girl was running by his 
side to keep up with him, talking very fast, and look- 
ing up to him for response. My poet had his eyes fixed 
on a sunset cloud and was wrapped in some far-off 
vision. He did not look at her, nor answer her, once! 
Here was the dear little reality at his side, appealing 
to him every minute, while he, forsooth, was busy in- 
vesting some dreamy Guinevere with rayal robes and 
rottenness! 

“No; I would not forego our morning run in Green- 
leaf Park for any consideration! 

“There’s one advantage in old Susan,—she is so re- 
spectable. You can trust her to drag the baby’s car- 
riage up one street and down another, and know she 
will never go near any dirt or fever, on her own ac- 
count. So when I put on my pontificals and go out to 
return my calls, Susan can take out the whole troop. 

“But that deesn’t come very often, for I choose a 
bright day when every body ts out !”” 

Mem., to call my little woman to account for that 
speech, some day. She has reason in everything, so 
I'll trust her for that! 

Now, we have se’ “ed down ** this. Enormous bun- 
dles of work go «ut from our house, autumn and 
spring, toa poor; | wholiv 3 by her machine-work. 
In a little room, just off the larger one, old Susan is 
established with her stocking-bisket, and her cutting- 
board, and in the nursery sits, calm and regnant, 
reading and writing, my little woman. 

_ Reading and writing, echoes back in despair from 


scme worn-out mother whose nursery is a chaos of | 


screairs and broken toys! How is that possible? 

My dear woman, my little woman has taugut her 
children to amuse themselves. One of the four walls 
of our nursery, as high as a child can reach, is painted 
black with some sort of slaty preparation. Children 
love to scribble in a wide field, and this is a grand pan- 
oramic black-board, on which, daily, elephants, and 
ships, and soldiers, are drawn in chalk by promising 
young artists. Notes are printed on it tomamma,— 
I am sorry I WAS SELFISH; and requests are left in 
staring letters: ‘“‘ Please, can I have my sled mended, 
papa? it got jammed to-day.” 

We have Through the Looking Glass on our table, but 
this is the mirror that reflects the nursery life. 

“But the noise? the crying ?’’ 

My dear madam, I do not wish to insinuate any in- 
vidious comparison, but the key-note of the day is 
struck when my little woman enters the nursery. She 
sets the tune. There is a brisk little way that some 
peeple have of laughing over and through troubles. 

A sounding bump is heard. On the instant, there is 
mamma. ‘Why, soldier boy, it hurts, don’t it? But 
Bonny never means to cry!’’ 

And mamma beams ever the little man, and pres- 
ently, with astruggle, Bonny’s tears are dried. 

Cheer, in its fullness, cheerfulness, is the atmosphere 
that makes children thrive. 

Does your nursery have 8 south window? I hope so, 
but this other sunshine, this “exposure’’ is always 
possible with the bleakest of northern lights and the 
blankest of opposite walls,—a brave, .hopeful spirit 
that braces and buoys the little feet through the voy- 
age of every day. 

**My children,’’ says my wife, proudly, ‘‘are what I 
make them. Little mirrors,—you needn’t laugh, Tad- 
deo,—without a breath on the surface till my eyes loek 
in. Perhaps the glass is tinged just a little with 
papa’s restlessness and mamma’s gifts at answering 
back,’ and, may be, shot aoross with that towering 
temper that Benny derives from some very great- 
grandfather. 

‘* But they are all clear mirrors still. They would 
reflect you, my dear, if your face wasn’t bent ever 
ledgers all day; or Nora Donavan, if she ruled the 
nursery with her red arms; but, as yet, it’s only me!”’ 

And the reflections? Some days I come home and 
find my little wife stretched out on the sofa, her head 
sunk in the cushions. I sit down beside her, and take 
her hand, knowing that the flood-gates will open soon. 

After a while comes a burst of tears and an “Oh! if 
I only hadn’t!”’ 

‘“Hadn’t what?’ 

** Been so cross this morning! I had the head-ache, 
and was worried, besides.’’ 

“Yes, I know,’’ I respond; we had been talking 
over a family trouble. 

* And Bonny was noisy; he didn’t mean anything, 
but he was so uproarious! I spoke sharply to him, and 
after that, everything went wrong. They all behaved 
like Sancho, and I’ve been scolding all day, and now 
I am thoroughly tired-out and ashamed of myself. It’s 
all my fault, this dreadful day! Bonny would have 
been gentle, presently, if Ihad kept my temper. Oh, 
dear! what a naughty mamma I am!” 

And another burst of tears, in the midst of which a 
tiry figure in white, bare-footed and with flowing 
hair, darts past me and buries itself in mamma’s 
cushions. Bonny! seeking forgiveness in the most 
approved method, coming from his-bed to claim the 
good-night kiss that had been withheld. 

“Bonny—can’t—sleep, if mamma don’t kiss him!” 

So the “farie gospeller’”’ disappears with her little 
son, while I sit moralizing. 

Shall I burn my Herbert Spencer? I have learned a 
deeper philosophy from my wife, net by precept or by 


naughty!” 








tule, not by making the punishment grow out of the 
offense, but by so guiding word, and look and tone, 
that offenses shall not come unto these little ones; 
enveloping them in an atmosphere of love that stimu- 
Jates each little soul to put forth its fairest blossom. 
She would laugh if you called it her system. But it 
is her system to laugh and be gay. 

“Perhaps it is rather a cloister atmosphere,’ my 
wife assents, ‘“‘that keeps evil at a distance till the 
tender shoots are grown; but never fear, the rude 
wind comes in often enough when the door opens on 
little visitors. 

‘That dreadful boy of Mary Ann’s is a wolf in the 
feld. I can’t shut out cousins, if they are ugly, and 
this child is my bane. I have so much undoing to do 
always, when heis gone. Why, in the name of good- 
bees, can’t gocd be as aggressive as evil? Why ean’t 
the refinement of my children share itself with Rolf, 
instead of his rudeness setting the nursery agog?’”’ 

“ Rolt’s mother is of different opinion. She says itis 
good for him to be here. He thinksso mueh, after he 
gces home, and quotes you all'the time to her.”’ 

‘** Well, [know what Bonny said yesterday; it has set 
me to thinking. I had to reprove him fer something 
he had done,—nothing very serious, only aggravating. 

“T said, ‘ Bonny, what does thismean? You never 
used to do such things. You wouldn’t have done it, 
two years ago.’ 

“*Oh, mamma! That was before we knew howto b: 
TADSEO GADDI. 











A REMINISCENCE OF SLAVERY. 
BY A MISSIONARY TO THE SLAVES. 


PREACHED once a month on the plantation of 

_ Mr. 4., who was an infidel, and consented that his 
slaves should be instructed, only to gratify his pious 
mother. After several services, Mr. A. said to me that 
he did rot think I could do the negroes any good, but 
that if I could convert two of them, George and Sally, 
he would pledge himself to become a Christian. 

George wasa man of middle age, tall, robust and 
finely formed, with avery striking face, broad, high 
forehead, large piercing eyes, and the bearing of a su- 
perior man, and one who felt his superiority. He was 
one of these men who were galled and maddened by 
the fetters of slavery. He felt that he was a man, the 
equal of his master; that he was the victim of oppres- 
sive and cruel laws, from which there was no essape 
but death. While himself a slave, he despised his fel- 
low slaves, because (as he supposed) they were content 
with their lot, and he hated « whites as the oppres- 
sors of his race. For him there was no hope in this 
life, or the life to come. Could there be a just and 
merciful God ruling over the affairs of men, and yet 
permiting so many of his creatures to be ground downin 
the drudgery of slavery, to enable others. to live in ease 
and luxury? He felt in his very soul the injustice of 
slavery, and he knew that it was,upheld by a profess- 
ed Christian government. He had been taught by 
Christian ministers fro the pulpit that the word of 
God authorized slavery—that God’s chosen people by 
his consent were slave-holders—that the negro race 
were doomed to perpetual servitude by an irreversible 
curse which God had pronounced upon Ham and his 
descendents. 

His whole soul rose in rebellion against the idea of a 
God who was so partial to his children as to sanction an 
institution which pampered the few on the life’s blood 
of the many. In the low depths of ignorante in which 
slavery held him, he ould get no enlarged view of 
God@’s character and government; interpreting them 
by the instruction of his spiritual guides and by what 
he saw and felt, his strong natural sense and logic 
drove him to infidelity. He treated his fellow-ser- 
vants with disdain, and when he could with cruelty, 
and his master with sullen politeness. The fermer 
looked up to and feared him; the latter while he val- 
ued him for his great strength, skill and sagacity, sus- 
pected him as the ringleader in all the wrong-doimg on 
the plantation, although no efforts either by bribery 
or threats could induce any culprit to betray him. 
His superior shrewdness and influence over the other 
slaves prevented positive proof of complicity in any 
of the crimes which caused so much annoyanee and 
loss to his master. Thus he escaped the punishment 
which in all probability he merited, according to the 
code of slavery. He never lelt the lash of the whip. 

This man had arrested my attention and awakened 
an interest in my mind before I had heard anything 
ofhim. After his master had told me something of 
him, Inoticed him more closely, and thought I read 
his character. 

In preaching, I occasionally aimed my remarks at 
him, endeavoring to teach him by arguments and ap- 
peals which were beyond the comprehension of the 
other slaves. Atfirst there was acontemptuous smile, 
or sullen scowl, as. if he felt that my remarks were 
aimed at him and missed their mark. At the close of 
the services, when the others pressed around me to- 
shake hands with their preacher, he passed by witha 
cold and haughty look. I felt that he regarded my 
preaching with contempt, and myself with hatred, as 
one of the race of oppressors. He avoided me while 
visiting from cabin to cabin. I heard thathe ridiculed 
my preaching, and opposed my work. 

After preaching several months on this place, I met 
Mr. A., who remarked that some change had passed 
over George for which he could not account. I began 
to hope that my labors had been blessed. Next Sab- 
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bath as I rode slowly through a dense forest on my 
way to my appointment on this plantation, suddenly 
I was startled by a strong voice calling out, ‘‘Stop!”’ 
As I drew up my horse and turned to see who called, 
George approached with rapid strides. On his face, as 
I thought, was an expression of fierce determination, 
which made me a little nervous asI recalled his for- 
mer treatment of me and his bad character. With as 
much calmness as I could command, I asked him if he 
wished to spea with me,ifso I would dismount and 
talk with him. He replied that he wanted to talk 
with me. He was perfectly miserable; had been a great 
sinner, how great God only knew; had sinned in every 
possible way, and taught others to sin; had opposed 
with all his might every effort to make his fellow-ser- 
vants better. ‘‘ Now sir, tell me, is there a God? Ifthere 
is, can there be any hopefor me? Is he the white man’s 
God and Father only, or has he love and pity for poor 
slaves? Are we his children too? Did his Son die for 
us? Oh! does he pity our wretchedness? Can he par- 
don my sins and make me happy in this world and the 
world tocome? IfIlove and serve him here, will he 
make up in heaven for what 1 suffer here?” After 
answering his questions as fully as my time would 
allow, I left him, promising to preach a sermon suited 
to his case. Ashort time afterward he entered the 
room where we had assembled for service, with bowed 
head and unsteady gait. All, white and black, ap- 
peared struck with his altered manner. I preached on 
the invitation of Jesus to sinners to come to him for 
life. At the close, an invitation was given to those 
who had put their trust in Christ, or desired instruc- 
tion, to remain and converse with me. The congreza- 
tion was dismissed, but none moved. A death-like 
stillness pervaded the room. Then all who hoped they 
were Christians were invited to stand up. Slowly 
George arose, witn tears streaming down his face, and 
with tremulous voice said, “‘I do trust in Jesus for 
salvation. Ihave been a great sinner, as you all know, 
but I hope God has forgiven me.” A thrillran through 
the rcom. Old men and women clasped their hands 
and turned their eyes to heaven in mute thanksgiving; 
the aged mistress, sobbing, left the room; the infidel 
master hurried out, evidently deeply moved. Then 
began a scene, which only those who have seen ne- 
groes under great excitement can imagine. “Thank 
God!” “Bless the Lord?’ ‘‘Amen!” ‘ Hallelujah!” 
broke forth from all parts of the room, accompanied 
with rocking of their bodies from side to side, clapping 
of hands, and pattering of feet upon the floor. One 
after another came forward, confessing their sinful- 
ness, and asking for instruction, or telling of their 
new-born hopes. Scarcely one was unmoved. With 
great reluctance I left for another appointment, deeply 
feeling that God is no respector of persons. 








FOUR COLLEGE INAUGURALS. 
WHITE, McCOSH, ELIOT, PORTER, 
BY A GRADUATE OF YALE. 


ITHIN a short time past three of the oldest 
and two of the most prominent of the younger 
colleges of this country have called new occupants to 
the Presidential chair. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Michigan, and Cornell are the institutions to which we 
refer; Eliot, Porter, McCosh, Angell and White are the 
scholars called upon to lead the affairs of these five 
institutions. They are a group of representative men, 
all of them wonted to the college life, all of them men 
of acknéwledged distinction, ali of them well qualified, 
iby their habits of thought and action to exert an influ- 
ence upon the higher education of the country,-and to 
express, with point and vigor, those peculiar views of 
college instruction and government of which they are 
the exponents. 

The publication of President Porter’s inaugural ad- 
dress at New Haven, which is a very significant docu- 
ment, coming after so many public discussions in re- 
-spect to the colleges of this country, has suggested to 
us a comparison between the various addresses to 
which we have referred, in order to discover what are 
the tendencies of superior instruction in this country. 
President Angell’s address we have never seen, and 
-are not sure that any has been made public.* The other 
four addresses are at our hand, and are suggestive 
both for what they say and for what they pass over. 

They all discuss the subject of ‘‘The Higher Eiuca- 
tion.’’ 

. I. 

President White was inaugurated as the first Presi- 
dent of Cornell University in October, 1868, fifteen 
years after his graduation at Yale College. -His career 
asa writer, lecturer, professor in the university at 
Ann Arbor, and member of the Senate of New York, 
had been especially brilliant. Particularly noteworthy 
was his power as a teacher in Michigan. His skill ia 
promoting the organization of Cornell University- at- 
tracted attention to his administrative ability, and the 
number of able and distinguished men whose colpera- 
tion he soon secured in the novel enterprise which he 
was called upon to conduct, confirmed the estimate 
which his friends had placed upon his executive talent. 
It is possible that, like other growing men, he has 
modified some of the views which were brought out in 
his inaugural address, but it is doubtlessa good exhibi- 

* Since the above was written we have received a copy of President 
Angell’s address; but it is too late to be used in this connection. It 
‘would be an interesting theme to compare with this address that of 
President Folwell, of Minnesota State University, and that of 
President Thacher of lowa State University. 








tion of the principles which guided him in making out 
a schedule for a new university upon a new plan, and 
in a comparatively inaccessible town of the interior. 

The “‘ foundation ideas’ which he announces are (1.) 
the close union of liberal and practical education; (2.) 
the establishment of an institution ‘‘where any person 
can find instruction in any study;” (3.) freedom from 
sectarianism; (4.)a union between the university and 
the whole school-system of the State; (5.) concentration 
of revenues for advanced education. 

The “formative ideas,’ to which he next refers, are 
these: (1.) equality.between different courses of study, 
i. e., courses in agriculture, mechanic arts, engineer- 
ing and the like, are to be equally honorable with 
other special courses—‘‘four years of good study in 
one direction being equal to four years of good study 
in another ;’’ (2.) opportunities to combine labor with 
study (but not requirement to do so); and (3.) the 
making much of scientific study. These ideas are 
summed up in the one notion of adapting the univer- 
sity ‘‘to the American people, to American needs, 
and to our own times.’”’ In this sentiment he was cor- 
dially sustained, from the outset, by Professor Gold- 
win Smith. 

The “ governmental ideas’’ which he advocated were 
these: (1.) the regular and frequent infusion of new life 
into the governing board, or trustees; (2.) and the 
government of students by themselves. 

The ‘“‘ permeating or crowning ideas” are twe: the 
need of labor and sacrifice in developing the indi- 
vidual man in all his nature, in all his powers, as a 
being intellectual, Mfroral and religious; and second, 
the need of bringing the powers of man thus developed 
to bear upon society 

Finally, President White mentions the “ eliminated 
ideas” of ‘‘ the pedants,’’ and of the “ Philistines,’’— 
ideas of cramming or of contemning knowledge. 

The address is fresh, spirited, full of quaint and un- 
expected turns of expression, with a generous and en- 
thusiastic recognition of the value of all learning, and 
with confident hope in the success of the new founda- 
tion. 


II. 


Dr. McCosh, the second perssa called from Great 
Britain to be President of Nassau Hall, was inaugu- 
rated the week after his arrival in this country, Octo- 
ber 27, 1868. Coming so freshly from the Old World, 
he took for his subject ‘“‘ Academic Teaching in 
Europe;’’ but, though this was his theme, the address 
was full of allusions-to the needs of this country, with 
which, on a former visit, he had become in a general 
way familiar. He diselaimed, however, any desire to 
revolutionize or to reconstruct the American colleges; 
he would simply have them look to European expe- 
rience‘and judge according to its merits. 

He first asks what is the idea or “final cause”’ of 
university teaching, and answers this by saying, (1.) to 
draw outthe human powers; (2.) to impart knowledge; 
(3.) to give professional instruction; (4.) to promote 
literature and science. 

Next comes the question, What should be taught? 
The answer is, (1.) Languages, but not exclusively,— 
Latin and Greek certainly, French and German possi- 
bly, English pre-eminently; (2.) Mathematics; (3.) the 
Physical Sciences; (4.) the Mental and Social Sciences. 
These four departments should be open to all students, 
“but all should not be compulsory on each.” In the 
early years of instruction he would encourage a broad 
introduction to various branches of learning; in the 
later, concentration on specialties. 

Next,in what mode should subjects be taught? He 
ndvocates a combination of lectures and recitations, 
professional and tutorial instruction. Competitive 
examinatious are favored, and the foundation of 
scholarships and fellowships, to be bestowed for merit, 
is urged. The excessive multiplication of colleges is 
deprecated. 

Finally, the place of religion in the college is de- 
fined. The religion for moving the minds and molding 
the character of students must be the pure evangel of 
Jesus Christ; but even a single conscientious indi- 
vidual shall have freedom of thought and protection 
from the tyranny of the majority, provided always, 
that not being interfered with himself, he does not in- 
terfere with others. 

III. 


President Eliot was inaugurated at Harvard in 1835), 
a@ young map, less than twenty years out of colleze, an 
instructor for a time in his alma mater, where his re- 
markable administrative powers were discovered; a 
student of chemistry and the author of a manual of 
that science, of which he became Professor in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. His views of 
public university-training were indicated quite clearly 
by two remarkable articles on ‘‘The New Education,” 
which he published in the Atlantic Monthly, not long 
before his accession.’ 

The keynote of his address is found in the opening 
paragraphs in which he pushes beyond the barren dis- 
cussion whether “ Language, Philosophy, Mathematics 
or Science”’ supplies the best training; and asserting 
that it would be bitter mockery to assume that any 
subject should be less taught than it is now, he pro- 
ceeds to say that the university should search out, by 
trial and reflection, the best methods of instruction in 
every department of learning. He mentions Language, 
in teaching which, this American generation should 
“invent,” he says, or “accept from abroad better tools 
than the old ;”’ Science, which must be taught not from 
books and by memory, but “‘ by the seeing eye and in- 








forming fingers ,’”’ the usual methods the world over 
being worse than the methods of teaching language; 
Mathematics, upon the methods of teaching which the 
university for fifteen years has vigorously experi- 
mented; and Philosopy, including History, the latter 
of which is now taught crudely, and the former should 
be taught with less dogmatism. 

Passing from these topics, he urged the maintenance 
of high standards of admission; a development of the 
elective system of study, which he discusses with 
force; and the perpetuation of both lectures and reci- 
tations as means of discipline. 

Then he defends Harvard against some common mis- 
apprehensions, asserting that there is no place “ so 
safe as a good college during the critica] passage from 
boyhood to manhood,” justifying with caution the 
system of ranks dependent on scholarship, and insist- 
ing upon tke maintenance of order and propriety 
among students. 

He says that Harvard has always been, and is, for all, 
the poor and the rich alike, and that large sums are at 
command to make it easy for men of merit, without 
wealth, to be educated there. 

Respecting the admission of women, he advocates 
“a cautious and expectant policy.’’ The ehief busi- 
ness of the various Faculties, he says, is the discussion 
of methods of instruction. Progress in the university 
comes mainly from their suggestions. This work and 
“regular, assiduous class-teaching,’’ must be in this 
generation the prime business of college professors; 
but they ought to be better paid, and to have more 
leisure for study. 

The werk of the “Overseers” is to stimulate and 
watch the President and Fellows; the Overseers ought 
to be “pushing and prying.” The ‘ Corporation” is 
the heart of the university. It should be a small 
body, slowly renewed, containing men of sound finan- 
cial judgment, but representing also the learned pre- 
fessions, pervaded by a spirit of catholicity, fidelity, and 
enterprise. The President is, primarily, an executive 
officer, whose first duty is supervision, not dictation, and 
his most important function is that of advising the cor- 
poration about the appointment of professors, and par- 
ticularly about the appointment of young men who 
have not had time and opportunity to approve them- 
selves to the public. His duties should be so defined 
that the lesser duties may not crowd out the greater. 
The community should foster the university, and in 
return the university will make a rich return of learn- 
ing, poetry, and piety, and will foster the sense of pub- 
lic duty, that great virtue which makes republics pos- 
sible. 

The address is short, pithy, practical, and free from 
cant or affectation. Its points are clearly worked out 
and imprersively presented. 

iv. 

President Porter becomes President of Yale College 
on the fortieth anniversary of his graduation. As the 
Harvard President is a good example of the best Mas- 
sachusetts stock and training, so President Porter has 
richly inherited the best qualities of Connecticut 
parentage. Here he was born, bred, engaged as a 
teacher, settled as a pastor, called back as a Professor. 
Few men of quiet habits, however, have traveled more 
than he. Twice in Europe, repeatedly in Canada, oc- 
casionally at the South, every year in some new and 
interesting region or city, he shows that his natural 
versatility has been quickened by seeing the best men, 
enjoying the best art and scenery, and reading the best 
books. Though a theologian and metaphysician by 
profession, he is one of the most catholic, responsive, 
and sensible of teachers and friends. His views of 
college education were brought out in a little volume 
which he printed about a year ago. 

His inaugural address is chiefly a discussion of the 
higher education, a theme which, he truly says, was 
never more pressing than now. ‘ This excitement and 
agitation are full of encouragement;’’ they are the 
signs of life and growth. : 

The first point which he elaborates is that ‘‘the 
higher education should be conversant with the past,” 
and urider this term he includes the acquisitions of 
former generations, and the records of their activity. 
Hence the professors must be men of learming, and 
they sheuld have leisure enough for acquisition and re- 
search. Academies and learned societies among us are 
not likely to do the work of the university in promo- 
ting culture and advancing knowledge. 

To secure a greater amount of learning in a college 
he does not ask for chairs or foundations devoted to 
research and not to instruction, but for chairs the in- 
cumtents of which shall exeel beth as teachers and 
students. He pleads, however, for terminable scholar- 
ships and fellowships as prizes, for a well-endowed 
library, and for ample museums and collections. 

From the Past he proceeds to discuss the Present. He 
claims that the college professors should be fully ac- 
quainted with modern researches, and should be in 
sympathy with the discussions and requirements of 
modern society. ‘‘In some sense the college should be 
the teacher of the public as well as of its own pupils.” 

The higher education has relations to the Fytv7e 
also. Hence its directors should strive te »\q to the 
knowledge of the past, and should trai~, to the highest 
intellectual capacity and achieve” ont as well as to the 
noblest impulses and perf- ction. Two principles he 
regards as unquestion”.4: “nat intellectual training, 
rather than the ‘,quisition of knowledge, should be 
aimed ‘at; ®".4 remote, rather than immediate re- 
sults, 8°" 14 be expected. He calls for better instruc- 
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tion in language; opposes what he understands as 
elective studies, and also the tendency to introduce 
professional or special culture in place of liberal cul- 
ture, into an undergraduate college course. Proceed- 
ing from intellectual to moral culture, he claims that 
ethics should be thoroughly taught, and that a high 
tone of practical ethics should be enforced by the col- 
lege discipline and the college life. The religious and 
Christian character of a college is then carefully do- 
fended, and the broad proposition is well maintained, 
that ‘‘the place and influence of Christ and Christian- 
ity, in reforming the domain of speculation and of 
action, should be distinctly, emphatically, and rever- 
entially recognized.”” He briefly advocates daily col- 
legiate worship, aid to the deserving student, and sym- 
pathy with the schools of lower grade. He then briefly 
recapitulates the organization of Yale College, com- 
memorates the recent benefactors, pays ‘a tribute of 
respect to New Haven and to the retiring President, 
holds out the right hand to the undergraduate students, 
and welcomes the graduates to a participation in the 
administration of the university. 

The address is written in a glowing, free, inspiring 
tone; it is not so elaborate in style as it is carefully 
balanced and poised; almost every graduate will be 
pleased with it, none can be offended at it. It will 
generally be accepted as a just exposition and an un- 
obtrusive defense of the university plans which are 
edopted at New Haven. 


Now, 1m reading over these addresses, we do not pro- 
pose to compare their good qualities, or to suggest any 
possibie deficiencies which one or another may exhibit. 
Our notice is not designed to be local or personal. It 
is intended to demonstrate the present aspect and ten- 
dencies of university education among us at the pres- 
ent time, with fairness to all the speakers referred to, 
and with reference to general rather than special ques- 
tions. Certain generalizations have occurred t) us, a 
portion of which are appended. 

1. The religious and Christian character of highor e1- 
ucation in this country is distinctly reeognized by all 
the speakers; but each one is careful to protest against 
sectarianism. Thus Eliot shows how in his view “the 
university (meaning Harvard) in our day serves Carist 
and the church”’; but he tells us that ‘a university is 
built not by a sect, but by a nation.” ‘Tie corpora- 
tion demands of allits teachers that they be grave 
reverent, and high-minded, but it leaves them like 
their pupils free.’ White says, “From yonder chapal 
shall daily ascend praise and prayer. We will labor 
to make this a Christian institution,—a sectarian insti- 
tution may it never be.’”’ MecCosh says, “In regird to 
religious truth, there will be no uncertain sound utte ccd 
within these walls. But over the massive and 
clearly-defined old form of sound words, I would place 
no theological doctor, not Augustine, not Luther, not 
Calvin, not Edwards,—but another and fairer face, 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith.”’ Porter's 
words are, ‘*‘We desire more instead of less 
Christianity in the university. We do not desira 
that the sectarian or denominational character should 
be intensified. The more truly Christian a uaiversity 
becomes, the less sectarian will be its spirit and influ- 
ence.” 

2. They all advocate the open, public democratic as- 
pects of university life. White says, “We have no 
right to reject any man on account of race.” The 
needy are invited by the offer of remunerative work, 
in term-time and vacation. Eliot, defending Harvard 
against the reproach of being aristocratic, says, “‘ Tne 
college is intensely American in affection, and intensely 
democraticin temper.”’ ‘‘ The poorest and richest stu- 
dents are equally welcome here.’’ The needy “ never 
go away for lack of money.’’? McCosh declares that the 
student of any creed or party, from the North or the 
South, be he of a white or a dark color, shall havefre2 
access to the college. Porter asks for more aid to en- 
courage meritorious scholars, affirming that the best 
pupils ‘are often those who have no money.” ‘The 
community suffers when a single worthy applicant is 
turned back for wantof means.’’ In respect to the ad- 
mission of women to the college, Princeton anil New 
Haven aresilent; Cambridge and Ithaca, guarded and 
expectant. 

3. Elective courses or study in the college-period are 
approved, but on different bases. At Harvard, the 
first year is fixed, half, the remaining time is filled with 
required studies, the rest with optional; all the studies 
open to the student “are liberal, not narrow or 
special.” At Cornell, the newer, modera cours393, 
which may begin at the beginning of college life, and 

which are numcrous (including science, history, m71- 
ern languages, and applied science), are held equal to 
any. “No fictitious supremacy is assigned to either.” 
At Nassau Hall, required studies are advocated for the 
first two years; in the third and fourth, “‘ considera»le 
divergences.” At Yale, there are two undergraduate 
courses,—one in the classical college with but little op- 
tion; the other in the scientific college, where a course 
for the first year is exacted of all alike, and several 
optional courses are laid down for the later years. But 
Dr. Porter “cannotaccept the doctrine that all studies 
are equally disciplinary in their influence and effect.” 

4. All the four Presidents take pains to commend 
scientific study and research. 

5. None of them questions the value of Language, 
as a part of university gaining, though every one 
alludes to the defects of the existing modes of instrac- 
tion. The importance of superior training in English 
is spoken of by White, who is owt upon “ Palaver” and 
and “‘ Gab,” and in for true literature and oratory; by 





McCosh, who is eloquent, in his praise of the English 
language, and says thaiias.a study “its claims are above 
all and below all other language und literature’’; by 
Eliot, who contends for all languages, especially for 
the mother-tongue; and by Porter, in less distinct 
allusions. 

6. Cambridge, New Haven, and Ithaca have all taken 
steps for the admission of the graduates to the right of 
electing members of the Overseers, or Trustees. At 
Princeton, the question, if we may judge from the In- 
augural Address, is not under discussion. 

7. All these four institutions aspire to be universities 
of exceptional excellence and influence. Each has a 
distinctive character, an atmosphere, surroundings, 
tendencies, which it is not easy to define, but which 
one cannot help perceiving as he reads the four ad- 
dresses. Some points may, however, be noted. The 
professional schools of law, medicine, and theology, 
are maintained in Yale and Harvard only; there is no 
manifest inclination to establish them in eonnection 
with Nassau Hall and Cornell. For philosophical or 
post-graduate studies in science, language, history, 
etc., the Cambridge plan tends to lectures by resident 
or non-resident scholars; and open to any one, ladies 
and gentlemen, graduates and non-graduates; the 
New Haven plan tends to the formation of small 
classes, composed almost exclusively of graduates, 
many of them candidates for a higher degree, and in- 
structed familiarly by recitations, conversations, drill 
in the studies of the professors, etc. In New Jersey, 
the English notion is suggested of a combination of 
colleges in one university, which may appoint exam- 
iners and bestow honors. Post-graduate scholarships, 
and new professorships, are asked for, but there is no 
declared scheme of graduate instruction. In Ithaca, 
the freedom of university life, and the attractions of 
lectures from eminent professors, non-resident as well 
as resident, are offered from the outset of student-life 
onward to its clcse. 





— Public Opinion. 


UNITARIANS NOT PROPERLY A DENOMINATION. 
[From the €pringfield Republican.] 


HE truth is, as we have had frequent occasion to 
remark, the Unitarians are constantly losing 
sight of the fact that they never have been, and never 
can be, a denomination in the sense that the Baptists 
and the Methodists and the orthodox Congrezational- 
ists are; and the effort to be one, whatever seeming 
success it temporarily finds, is a delusion and a failure. 
Their office is, as protestants against the narrownes3s 
and exclusiveness of other sects,—to break down the 
berriers of sectarianism, to encourage an increased in- 
dividual independence, and to spread the gospel of 
freedom and personal relationship to God throughout 
the Christian world. In this sense, their history has 
been a grand triumph; they have well-nigh achieved 
their werk. For to-day, the great body of Protestant 
Christians in America, are, in spirit, if not always in 
form, on the original ground of the early Unitarians— 
of Channing and Ware, Buckminster and Peabody. 
. .. But when, proud of its leadership in this great ad- 
vance of religious freedom, and also of its intellectual 
triumphs and its popular literature, it undertakes to set 
up the organism of a denomination, and make even a 
creed, and bring its followers to it, execrating its Par- 
kers and Frothinghams on the one hand, and sneering 
at its Osgoods and its Hepworths on the other, it 
travels out of its natural arena, loses sight of its real 
purpose, exhibits its real poverty, and misses the sub- 
stance of its life for the shadow. 

While more men are doing the work that Unitarian- 
ism began, in other denominations, than all who accept 
its name ever numbered, there is stilla continuous field 
for its labors. The gospel of freedom, of liberality, of 
respect for every man’s right to worship God after his 
own conscience, yet lacks its perfect triumph. There 
are scales of bigotry to be taken from many eyes, there 
are many hearts to be opened to this divine truth. 
But Unitarianism cannot preach this effectively to 
others, while it denies it to those within its own fold. 
It must have the self-abnegation and the courage to 
practice as it preaches, if it would make its preaching 
effective. It must put aside the ambition to become a 
denomination, in the ordinary denominational sense, 
that it may influence and control all denominations. 
It must be happy to be last and feeblest in apparent 
power, if, through the progress and the triumph of its 
kernel principle, it would in the end be the strongest 
and most powerful of all. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF MR. HEPWORTH. 


{Frcm a £ermon preached by Rev. Dr. Putnam in the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, Jan. 21, 1872.]* 

~ THINK it does not become us to occupy ourselves 
with violent and measureless abuse of the brother 
who has left us. He is, without question, a bright, en- 
terprising, and gifted man. I have known him,—I 
have known him well as a classmate and friend. Hav- 
ing preached for some time, in Tis first settlement, to 
alarge and unusually intelligent Ciristian society at 
Nartucket, Mass., he was called to a new church in 
Boston, where Le ministered with great success for ten 
years, gathering about hima very large flock of refined 
and cultivated people in the heart of that good old 
city. His audiences were always very large, and were 
composed not only of the members of his owa parish, 


* Reported in the Brooklyn Eagle. 





but of many who were drawn from all quarters by his 
reputation as an eloquent and effective preacher of vital 
and stirring truth. In the earlier years of his Boston 
ministry he was radical, and was at various times asked 
to preach for Theodore Parker’s society in Music Hall, 
after that famous heresiarch was disabled by the sick- 
ness which terminated in his death. I well remember 
with what delight Mr. Parker’s friends thronged to 
hear the young man, whom they regarded as one 
of the rising lights of their school, and many a radical 
preacher who can see no talent or worth in him now, 
praised and was associated with him then. At length 
Mr. Hepworth grew more positively Christian in his 
convictions—an offense for which those who had count- 
ed upon him asa future prominent advocate and de- 
fender of the radical cause, found it hard to forgive 
him, and for which they denounced him with various 
opprobrious opithets. He continued in favor, however, 
of the denomination. In short, I can think of only 
one ortwo of our brethren who, for the last ten or 
twelve years, have been more praised by our papers, 
and who have been made more prominent in our con- 
ventions and festivals by the denomination than our 
brother, Hepworth. And now that he has left us I do 
not think it is a wise, manly or Christian thing for our 
journals and preachers to do, to say, as the radicals 
said when he became a conservative Unitarian, that 
he never had an idea, that he never had opinions, that 
he is destitue of thought and intellect, that he had al- 
ways been regarded by those who have known him as 
an ignoramus and a charlatan. If this was true, the 
questicn would seem to be—what kind of conduct have 
we all been guilty of in supporting and lauding one 
whom we thus knew to be so meretricious and unde- 
serving? The truth is that some of us are nota little 
piqued at this “ new departure,” and in our disappoint- 
ment or rage we are all owning ourselves to be betrayed 
into unjust words, for which we shall surely be sorry 
sooner or later. 

I do not suppose that Mr. Hepworth claims to be a 
thinker, scholar, or theologian, in the proper sense of 
these words. Not many of those who assail him are 
that. But he isa bright, intelligent, wide-awake, elo- 
quent man, nevertheless, inspired with kind feelings 
and good impulses, possessed of no ordinary power of 
usefulness, and destined, as I can but believe and hope, 
to a larger and yet more effective service for humanity 
than he has achieved in the past. He has the rare faculty 
of interesting and holding the attention of young people 
and of promiscuous throngs. His sympathies are with 
the common people. In this desire to minister to them 
hehas always, since I have known him,peen thoroughly 
consistent. He seems to be imbued with the mission- 
ary spirit, and I can well understand that one of the 
chief reasons why he withdraws from us is, that this 
desire, more and more bent ‘as it has been upon the 
dissemination of what he would call evangelical Uni- 
tarian views, has commanded less and still less of sym- 
pathy from a denomination of growingly variant and 
dissential doctrines and opinions. With a large part 
of our body there is a worship of mere culture, to- 
gether with a spirit of unbelief, that undoubtedly 
makes the denomination a somewhat cold sphere for 
anything like missionary zeal to flourish in, and he who 
starts out with an enterprise to give the masses the 
bread of life is not thought to exhibit a ‘‘ mere spurt 
of enthusiasm, for which he should be summarily re- 
buked and taught to know his place. Without doubt 
there are many among us who would prefer to keep 
cur churches few and small, and composed of a select 
number of good, quiet, refined souls, who should never 
suffer contamination by contact with tne multitudes, 
while the great, sinning, suffering world without 
might be permitted to perish for aught which they 
themselves would be willing to do for its rescue. 

Mr. Hepworth is clearly in the right in this matter. 
The Christianity which does not go out freely among 
the common people and claim them as its own is not 
the Christianity of Christ! The church that cannot 
find room for preachers who will do just this kind of 
work; whether they are thinkers, scholars, and theo- 
lcgians, or not, has no very important mission to ful- 
fill. In order to reach all classes of men we need a 
great variety of talent and administration, and if one 
denomination has no place for gifts like Mr. Hep- 
worth’s, depend upon it God has no great place for it! 


EVIL EFFECTS OF SACERDOTALISM. 
{From the Protestant Churchman.] 


HE sacerdotal system has, it seems to us, a two- 
fold effect; it encourages the trifling, and dis- 
courages the earnest, soul. 

We cay it encourages the trifling soul. It furnishes 
an easy way for one who wishes to live a gay and frivo- 
lous life, and yet not lose his hold of heaven. Instead 
of throwing a man upon real heart-work, in his rela- 
tions with God, leaving him to settle the affairs of his 
own soul with his Maker, it sets before him sacraments 
to which a sort of magical virtue is attributed; it offers 
him the absolution of a priest, and by its various means 
of mediation, sets him right periodically with heaven. 
Any one who is familiar with history and the workings 
of the human heart, can scarcely fail to conclude that 
this must be the almost inevitable result. The moral 
condition of countries where sacerdotalism prevails 
furnishes final and conclusive proof of this proposition. 

But besides this, another effect of the system is to 
depress and discourage the earnest soul. 

We freely acknowledge that some of the most admir- 
able exhibitions of piety which the world has everseen 
are to be found in connection with sacerdotal corrup- 
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tions of Christianity. Even such a system cannot pre- 
vent a truly earnest soul, conscious of its sinfulness, 
and paving even the most distant and indistinct 
glimpses of redemption, from reeognizing and en- 
bracing the Redeemer. Amid all that is devout and 
spiritua] in the writings of Fénelon, and Thomas & 
Kempis, and Madam Guyon, there is one very remark- 
able characteristic. It is the absence of Christian 
peace and joy. There is a saintliness, but a predomi- 
nant sadneers, in their religious experience. Sometimes 
they rise to heights above the miasma of legal works 
and ceremonial religion. It is then that they speak to 
the heart of the world. It is then that there rises a 
burst of exultation from the emancipated soul. But 
these joyful notes, heard here and there, are like the 
song of a bird on a solitary palm in the desert, the one 
single sound of joy heard strangely amid the surround- 
ing silence and desolation. 








MONTHLIES FOR FEBRUARY. 
RUSKIN AND THE ‘‘ MODERN PAINTERS.”’ 
[From the Galaxy.—Justin McCarthy.] 


; \WENTY-EIGHT years have passe away since 
Mr. Ruskin leaped into the critical arena, with a 


tpring as bold and startling as that of Edward Kean ° 


on the Kemble-haunted stage. The little volume, so 
modest in its appearance, so self-sufficient in its tone, 
which the author defiantly flung down like a gauze of 
battle before the world, was entitled ‘‘ Modern Paint- 
ers; their Superiority in the Art of Landscape Paint- 
ing to all the Ancient ‘Masters. By a Graduate of Ox- 
ford.” Iwasa boy of thirteen, living in a small pro- 
vircial town, when this book made its first appearance, 
but itseems to me that the echo of the sensation it 
created still rings in my ears. It was a challenge to 
allestablished beliefs and prejudices; and the chal- 
lenge was delivered in the tones of one who felt confi- 
dent that he could make good his words against any 
and all cpponents. If there was one thing that more 
than another seemeé to have been fixed and rooted in 
the English mind, it was that Claude and one or two 
others of the old masters possessed the secret of land- 
scape painting. When, therefore, this bold young 
dogmatist involved in one common denunciation, 
‘*Claude, Gasper, Poussin, Salvator Rosa, Ruysdael, 
Paul Potter, Cavalletto, and the various Van-Some- 
things and Koek-Somethings, more especially and ma- 
lignantly those who have libeled the sea,” it was 
no wonder that affronted authority raised its indig- 
nant voice and thundered at him. Affronted author- 
ity, however, gained little by its thunder. The young 
Oxferd graduate possessed, along with genius and 
profound conviction, an imperturbable and magnifi- 
cent self-conceit, against which the surges of angry 
criticism dashed themselvesin vain. Mr. Ruskin, when 
putting on bis armor, had boasted himself as one who 
takes it off; but in his case there proved to be little 
rashness in the premature fortification. For assuredly 
that book overrode and bore down its critic3. I need 
not follow it through its various editions, its successive 
volumes, its amplifications, wherein at last the orig- 
inal design, the vindication of Turner, swelled into 
an enunciation and illustration of the true principles 
of landscape art. Nor do I mean to say that the book 
carried allits points. Far from it. Claude still live:, 
and £alvator Rosa has his admirers, among whom mosi 
of us are very glad to enroll ourselves; and Ruskin 
himself has, since that time, pointed out many serious 
defects in Turner, and has unsaid a great deal of what 
he then proclaimed. Butif the Oxford graduate has 
been wrong in every illustration of his principal doc- 
trine, I should still hold that the doctrine itself was 
true and of inestimable value, and that the book was a 
triumph. For, I think, it proclaimed and firmly estab- 
lished the true point of view from which we must 
judge of the art of painting in all its departments. In 
plain werds, Ruskin taught the English public that 
they must look at Nature with their own eyes, and 
judge of Art by the help of Nature. : 


ST. CECILIA’S DAY IN ROME. 
(Frcm the Catholic World.] 


HE avenues of the perplexing labyrinth of the 
catacomb are all guarded by the government on 

this day of St. Cecilia’s, so that no one may stray from 
the cne chapel where service is going on. Close to the 
entrance is the small recess where the saint was lail 
in her first sleep. It is low and reaches far back into 
the damp earth-wall; myrtle and bay-leaves are strewn 
over its floor, and flowers and little oil-lamps are spread 
about like stars. As each person leaves the chap2l, he 
takes away a leaf or a flower as a holy remembrance. 
Two altars are erected, one close to the martyr’s grave, 
just beneath a Byzantine fresco head of our divine 
Lord, the other on the opposite side of the chapel. The 
spece, small enough fora modern congregation, though 
large for a catacomb chapel, is so crowded that it is 
difficult for the priests to’ pass in and out from the 
aliars to the temporary sacristy, and the worshipers 
almost lean upon them when they stand to say the 
‘* Judica me, Deus.’”’ No noise is heard, save the mur- 
mured words of the Mass and the tinkling of the eleva- 
tion-bell. -Foreigners are there with fair-haired boys 
serving the Mass of some favorite friend and accom- 
panying chaplain; Romans are there with their in- 
tense, if not deep, southern devotion; rich and poor, 
prince and beggar, student and peasant, are alike 
crowding the virgin-martyr’s shrine. A few hundred 
years ago, this was the church’s cradle, and patrician 
sand slave came to be baptized er and wear for 





one day the white robes that to-morrow twilight 
would see red with blood on the deserted sand of the 
giadiator’s amphitheater. The priest who said Mass in 
those days hardly knew, when he came to the conse- 
cration, whether the hand of the pagan soldiery might 
not be upon him before the communion; the mother 
who kneltin tears, half of natural sorrow, half of 
hcavenly joy, and thought of the fair young boy she 
had but yesterday given back to God on the scaffold, 
did not know whether to-morrow’s dawn might not 
find her herself prostrate and headless on the same 
place of execution. 

. . « - Beautiful as the day was, it was asore trial 
to leave the darkeome, silent chapel, where generations 
of older and braver Christians than ourselves had spent 
their tiiumphant vigils and been brought back to sleep 
their peaceful hero slumbers—it was a trial, I say, to 
return to the carelessly beautiful earth, the unheeding 
theater of such wondrous mysteries. To leave the 
catacombs in Cecilia’s times was to go forth to almost 
certain death; to leave prayer and solitude, the cata- 
combs of the heart in our day, is to eacounter certain 
sorrow and possible sin. It is hard to leave God’s tem- 
pl¢ and mingle with the chattering throng; it is hard 
to lift the curtain of silence and mix with the wrang- 
ling world. Yetitisourduty. Fey are privileged to 
be hermits, and those few not until the privilege is 
turned into a trial, and the apparent retreat is no 
other than a hard-won stronghold. In the battle, we 
must fight, and fight manfully, in the foremost rank; 
it is only the generals‘and chiefs among us that watch 
from afar, and feel, like wearied Moses, the weight of 
victory or defeat hanging on the issue of their prayers. 
Cur part seems the harder, but it is only because our 
nature is so little that dissatisfaction with our present 
lot is the very air we breathe. After all, if we could 
lcok around us, we should see many beautiful things; 
if we are bound in fetters of duty, they are golden fet- 
ters, with the word of Gcd carved all over their sun- 
liké sheen; if we areledin one way and forced to wear 
the harness of unalterable circumstances, the reins are 
broidered with fair work that tells the story of how 
the avgel led the ass of Balaam, and how palms were 
strewn on the path of Jesus; the way is emblazoned 
with rarest flowers and sweetest fruits, the heraldry of 
grace; if we bear a yoke and a burden, they are but 
spices and ointments, wine and oil, and milk and 
honey, all fair and gracious merchandise from the great 
mart of heaven, to be borne over the world, as the 
clouds bear the rain, in fertilizing charity and fruit- 
bearing meekness. So let us leave the dear catacomb, 
where even music hushed her sighs, and come forth 
acress the Roman Campagna, with the mist-evils rolled 
off it, and the nocnday sun with its reminiscencas of 
summer, gilding its fringe of distant mountains, and 
its strange rifts of sudden, unsuspected valleys. ° 
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THE ARTS. 


FTER various delays Gérome’s large paint- 
ing Le Golgotha, is exhibited at Goupil’s, where 
the engravings have been shown for some weeks. 
Nearly twelve months ago we noticed Mr. Church’s 
picture of Jerusalem, and we are now reminded, that 
if report be true, these two artists sketched together 
in the vicinity of the Holy City during 1870. We 
greatly admired Mr. Church’s picture, but are not 
wkolly pleased with M. Gérome’s. The fact is that the 
former is a landscape-painter and a very skillful one, 
while the latter is a figure-painter whose fame is world- 
wide. Neither of them therefore is likely to excel 
outside of his own peculiar sphere. We shall prob- 
ably never see the two paintings together, but 
our recollection of them is very vivid. Each pic- 
ture gives practically the same view of the city, 
and each is like the other in general composition, 
but here the resemblance ceases. The one isa land- 
scape of a very high order of merit, and the other isa 
landscape with figures, which, while it is impressive 
and suggestive, is not so finea work of artas we are 
accustomed to see from Gérome’s easel. The hour which 
the artist has attempted to represent is thatin which 
the. three crosses with the bodies still hanging upon 
them were left alone by the soldiery and the mul- 
titude. The darkness which, according to our ac- 
counts, followed the Crucifixion is fast coming on, 
end the last gleam of light from the sun casts the 
shadows of the three crosses darkly across the fore- 
ground, the crosses themselves being wholly out 
of sight. What with the driving clouds, the half- 
obscured city, the red crescent of the rising moon, the 
strong unearthly light, the dark shadows, and the scat- 
tered groups of Roman soldiers, it may well be inferred 
that the picture is a striking one. We are con- 
fident, however, that Gerome would never have won 
his fame by work like this. Thesubject is grand 
of course, but the artist hasnot treated it in a way 
which brings out his own best powers. 


—Another large p‘cture at Goupil’s is by Gustave 
Brion, painted six yearsago. It is entitled “‘ The Sixth 
Day of Creation,” and is a striking idealization of the 
period which immediately preceded the creation of man 
as described in Genesis. Many persons will, perhaps, be 
shocked at the attempt to paint the Deity, but it is an 


“attempt which artists have persisted in making ever 


since art began. The figure in this case is very noble 











and venerable, perhaps we may call it impressive, but 
the picture would have been more satisfactory if it 
could have been called by another name, based upon 
some legend of heathen mythology. The scene is 
simply a wide expanse of heaving water, almost con- 
cealed by white fleecy clouds, and bordered by dimly- 
seen mountains, Thefigure which we have mentioned 
sits upon acloud with a white mantle floating around 
him. There is a certain fascination in it which makes 
us recognize power in the painter’s hand, but as we 
said before, many will turn away with more or less of 
Gislike for the reason we have mentioned. 


—Tiffany has some very handsome table-furniture, 
designed for use on board of yachts, but which may 
well be made available for tables which maintain a 
horizontal position. Itis made of porcelain, cased in 
cak, and trimmed with silver-plate. It is, of course, 
very strong, and will bear a good deal of knocking 
about. One of Mr. Tiffany’s young men told us that 
these articles were made on this side the Atlantic, but 
another, of equally respectable appearance, iacident- 
ally intimated that they were imported. We are 
therefore uncertain whether we are encouraging home 
or foreign talent. At all events, the articles are very 
handsome, and may certainly be made to advantage 
by our own workmen. Tiffany has also some very 
life-like plaster casts by Marnyhac, of Paris, after 
models by Clesinger of the same city. 


—A new department has been opened in the 
American Museum of Natural History at the Central 
Park, which will have a direct, and possibly a very 
important influence upon the architectural develop- 
ment of the city and country. It is intended thata 
collection shall be made comprising specimens of 
building-stone from every notable quarry in the world. 
The blocks are to be one foot square, and finished as 
the doncr desires, to show the best qualities of the 
stone. They are to bear on one side the name of the 
firm and locality of the quarry. These specimens will 
be arranged, like all other objects in the Museum, on 
shelves within the handsome plate-glass cases. A large 
variety of foreign stones has already been offered by 
one firm in this city, another promises a number of 
specimens showing the native varieties; another some 
fifty specimens of native marbles, and still another as 
many mcre, including the richest marbles from foreign 
quarties. 


—The Berlin Museum has with true German 
econcmy sold at auction such duplicates ef etchings 
and engravings as it was deemed best to dispose of. 
Dtirer’s ‘“‘ Hieronymus in his Cell,’ brought 51 dollars. 
Tiny leaves, etched by Altorfer, sold for near 2) 
dollars. A damaged copy of “Adam and Eve,” by 
Mare Antonio, and another of the same subject by 
Burgmair, fetched over 50 dollars. 


—The largest iron casting ever attempted has been 
successfuliy achieved at the Elswick Ordnance Works, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, under the direction of Sir William 
Armstrong and Capt. Noble. It was a huge anvil 
bicck, weighing 125 tons, to be used with a 20 ton doub!e 
action forge-hammer, for performing the necessary 
ferging for the 25 ton Armstrong gun. 


: BOOKS. 


Tie Lialogues of Plate. Translated into Enylish, 
with Analyses and Introductions. By B. Jowett, 
M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Oxford. Four volumes. 
New York: Charles Scribner and Company. 1871. 


Jowett’s translation of Plato’s Dialogues isa wor 
which it is not easy for an intelligent critic to over-esti- 
mate or over-praise. One cannot ina momentappreciate 
the difficulties of undertaking to render the thoughts of 
Plato into English thoughts without sacrificing what 
is Greek and antique in them, and to express them in 
an English diction which is idiomatic without losing 
the delicate aroma that should remind us of Athens, 
as the subile flavor of the honey of Hymettus distin- 
guishesit from the honey of Englandand America. The 
discovery of occasional oversights and impetuosities, 
in both translation and interpretation, will deepen the 
critic’s sense of the difficulties involved, and so 
heighten his estimation of the general succe-sfulne:s 
of the conquest over them. 

The analyses of the arguments of the several dia- 
logues are very ample. Some would say that they are 
row and then too minute 2nd expanded; butit coull 
hardly be expected that writing so soon after the pub- 
lication of ‘‘ Grote’s Exposition of Plato’s Argument;”’ 
the author would expose himself to the charze of being 
less thorough and exhaustive than he. Besides these 
analyses of each argument as Plato managed it, 
there is often a critical examination, by the author, of 
the points made in the arguments, and also a comp.1i- 
son of the arguments and conclusions of Plato with 
those which modern philosophy and theology ba7ve 
reached. Thus, in the introduction to Cratylus, after 
giving a brief analysis of the thought in the dialogue, 
Mr. Jowett inquires how far Plato, in this diatogue, 
has discovered the true principles of language and 
also how far he has anticipated the views of W. Hum- 
toldt, Grimm, ete: In the introduction to the Phtdo 
there is a full statement and a critical estimate of the 
validity of the Platonic, and incidentally of the modern 
arguments for the immortality of the soul. 

In one particular Jowett is worthy of the hizhest 
commendation; he contends most earnestly that the 
philosophy of the Greeks, in order that it may be un- 
derstcod must be viewed and judged frem the stan4- 
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point of the Greek, and not from that of any modern 
philosophy or mode of philosophizing. He urges and 
apparently seeks to conferm his practice to his own 
rule, that in order to rightly understand and appre- 
ciate the Greek philosophy we must, toa certain de- 
gree, divest ourselves of our modern pre-suppositions 
and associations. After we shall have done this faith- 
fully and successfully, we may, with the best adven- 
tage, come back to modern modes of thinking and 
judging. Mr. Jowett, in these particulars, is in strik- 
ing contrast with Mr. Grote. The latter leaves the im- 
pression of a hard and unsympathizing critic, who 
sometimes sneers when he ought to admire, and who 
always insists on testing the wide-minded and soaring 
Plato by the narrow-minded and earthly philosophy 
of Stuart Mill. Mr. Jowett is no less critical than 
the famous historian, but his criticism is sym- 
pathizing and generous as well as scrutinizing and 
just. 

The diction of Jowett is nothing less than admirable. 
It is clear, fluent, copious, idiomatic, and singularly 
fresh and stirring. No reader who is familiar with 
Jowett’s other writings will be surprised at this, though 
one may reasonably admire the power which could 
sustain itself so successfully in an effort so long-con- 
tinued, and at times so laborious. 

With the value of this translation to the special 
student, whether of Greek or philosophy, we need not 
concern ourselves. For the general student who can 
read only English it is simply invaluable, as it enables 
him to acquaint himself most delightfully with the 
movements andthe aspirations of the Greek mind in 
respect to the most interesting topics, and to come 
into near and familiar intereourse with the one 
spirit, of all others, whom Ethnic and Christian have 
united in styling the divine Plato, and whom the early 
Fathers judged to have been especially illuminated 
by the spirit of wisdom and goodness. Let not the 
reader be deterred by the archaic stiffness which cleaves 
to the matter, any more than he would be repelled by 
the stateiiness of a rich and heavy brocade. He has 
only to persevere, and the stateliness and singularity of 
the slow yet rhythmic movement of Plato’s dialectic 
will, of itself, become fascinating to his mind, and he 
will return to his readings with asense of relief and 
repose from the rush of modern literature and the 
haste of modern thought. When he thus learns to 
love Plato he will not fail to thank the translator for 
rendering him into such facile English, and the Ameri- 
can publishers for bringing the translation within his 
reach. 


The Seals Opened; or the Apocalypse Explained. By 
Enoch Pond, D.D., Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Bangor, Me. Portland: Hoyt, Fogg, & Bred. 
The Apocalypse has somewhat of the fascinating 

attraction to Biblical scholars which is presented to 
men who were born to travel by those parts of the 
earth which have not yet been fully explored. Many 
volumes have preceded, and doubtless as many wiil 
follow this well-written essay to penetrate its mysteries. 
Professor Pond has reduced the results of long and 
patient study, protracted, he tells us. through many 
years, to an instructive commentary adapted to those 
who would not be interested in a critical or controver- 
sial work. He thinks the diversity of opinions in 
regard to the correct interpretation of the Apocalypse 
among evangelical writers, has been exaggerated. He 
finds a substantial agreementin their views. Professor 
Stuart, indeed, gave his indorsement to “the Jesuit 
and German” method of interpretation; but he was an 
exception among those whom Dr. Pond calls the “‘ better 
men,’ and of whom he names Albert Barnes as the 
best of all. Rejecting the theories of the Rationalists 
and Romanists, on the one hand, and of the Adventists 
on the other, the author finds the displacement of the 
dominion of Pagan Rome by the civil and religious 
dominion of the Papal power, and the rise and fall of 
that power, plainly indicated in the Apostle’s visions, 
and discerns also a parallel prophecy of these events in 
the vision of Daniel. He indorsesthe unintended con- 
firmation of these views which Mr. Barnes believed he 
had found in the pages of Gibbon, and rests upon it 
with great confidence. 

The alleged confusion, which has led so many to neg- 
lect this book, and to esteem it a chaos which only 
the complete fulfillment of its predictions could reduce 
to order, Dr. Pond does not believe to exist. He thinks 
he discerns a clear and evident method, broken in upon 
by episodes, but not broken up. The first train of pre- 
dictions—not always arranged in chronological se- 
quence—terminates at the millennium, closing with a 
great conflict. The second train includes the millennium, 
and a wide-spread defection from the truth, and then 
the final overthrow of all God’s enemies; followed by 
the Resurrection and the General Judgment,and the 
resultant final punishment of the wicked, and the end- 
less glories of the church in heaven. The book is 
printed in large type—uniform throughout—on toned 
paper, and full page. It makesa volume very attrac- 
tive to the eye, and it is in all respects very creditable 
to the publishers. An excellent portrait of the author 
fronts the title-page. 

Weman’s Worth and Worthlessness: The Complement 
to ‘A New Atmosphere.” By Gail Hamilton. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1872.) The brilliant 
papers by Gail Hamilton, which have been “ running” 
in a weekly contemporary (which one, we would gladly 
say, but we do not at this moment recollect) are here 
collected into a volume on the ‘‘ woman question,’’ 
which contributes the discussion no new facts, and so 


far as we can judge, very little argument that can be 4 





called really new. But the old facts and arguments 
are marshaled in a uniform of sprightly humor and 
keenness, that produces an impression of novelty. The 
position of the author may be briefly outlined as fol- 
lows:—Living in the country and doing one’s own 
touse-work isno joke; taking lessons from Professor 
Blot only makes funny confusion in the kitchen; no 
woman ought to have to do the work of her houss- 
hold; she ought to have another woman to de it; this 


other woman is hard to get; the forty thousand. 


women starving in New York for want of employment 
do not exist and are not starving; at least, they can- 
not be found at the intelligence offices; the: ‘help’ 
obtained through these offices and by advertising is 
comically unhelpful, and displays the ** werthlessness’’ 
of woman; when women are obliged to support them- 
selves, which is occasionally their misfortune, or when 
they are peculiarly fitted for any special work, they 
ought to take up their mission, keep their promises 
and perform their duties like men; their ideal sphere 
is home, and their best activity lies there; the suffrage 
would not do them any good, and ought not to be 
given tothem. The author alternates between sharp 
thrusts at her own sex and sharper replies in its be- 
half to masculine wretches who have dared to say 
nearly the came things of it. As she declares her book 
to be addressed exclusively to women, and as her more 
advanced sisters may be relied upon to criticise her 
with all necessary severity, we leave her to their 
tongues and pens, merely remarking that a few 
thinly-veiled personalities mar the good-nature, with- 
out enhancing the wit, of her chapters. The manly 
way in such casesis to suppress, not the names, but the 
paragraphs. 

The Metaphors ana Companions of St. Paul. By 
John 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. With an In- 
troduction by Professor H. B. Hacket, D.D., Editor of 
““Smith’s Bible Dictionary.” Two volumes in one. 
(American Tract Society, Boston. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton.) We like a book which gives us more 
than the title-page promises; the modest exordium 
makes the satisfactory contents all the more welcome. 
Dr. Howson’s name, however, awakens rather high ex- 
pectations of itself when it appears in such a position, 
and in this volume he enters upon a field with which 
he is very familiar. It was hardly possible for him to 
write about the figures of speech employed by the 
great Apostle, and bring together his companions and 
sketch their characters, without giving a large amount 
of information iuvidentally. Illuminating side-lights 
are thrown in by the reflections of his scholarship, and 
the reader is taken off on occasional excursions to 
other times and other places than those which are 
strictly within the limits of the theme in hand,—but 
always instructively and legitimately. The metaphors 
explained are mostly those which were taken from 
local customs and national usage, which have passed 
away, and in illustrating these, the author, as Professor 
Hackett says, gives us no tedious archeological detail; 
but just the requisite kind and amount of information 
concerning the military and agricultural usages of the 
Greeks and Romans, their style of architecture, and 
the contests of the gymnasium and stadium. In the 
notices of the Apostle’s co-laborers they are viewed by 
the author in their separate fields of special labor, as 
well as in their occasional codperation with St. Pauli. 
Through the whole book there breathes an earnest re- 
ligious spirit, in sympathy with these fervent and self- 
denying disciples of our Lord. The volume is neatly 
issued, and is placed within the reach of all students 
of the Bible by its price, $1 25. 


Jesus Christ: His Life and Work. By E. De Pres- 
sense, D.D. Translated by Annie Harwood. (New 
York: Carlton and Lanahan. 1871.) This is a new 
edition of Pressense’s famous work, prepared by the 
author for popular circulation, and abridged by the 
cmnission of the purely scientific portions of the former 
editions. The English translation is excellent, repro- 
ducing in a fluent and correct style, the polish, earnest- 
ness and frequent eloquence of the original. In its 
present form, the book is a narrative, notan argument. 
The Gospel history is followed with simplicity and 
fidelity, and the suitable illustrations, explanations and 
local colorings are made with skill. The concluding 
pages contain a forcible plea for the Christian faith, 
based on the perfect portrait of Christ in the four 
Gospels, and on the “ Fifth Gospel,’’ namely, the work 
of the Saviour in human history and the conscious 
knowledge of Him derived from communion with Him 
by the soul of the individual believer; Dr. Pressense 
isone of the leaders of Protestantism in France; we 
rejoice in the conviction that his works are fruitful of 
much good in his own land, and we are sure they will 
be welcomed widely in our own. 


The Christian Mother. A Manual of texts of Holy 
Writ. (Hartford. M. H. Mallory & Co.) This 
book is composed of texts and clauses taken, 
but without violence, out of their connections, 
and very briefly and piously applied to the home 
duties and heart wants of that great multitude 
of perplexed and anxious women who are burdened 
with the responsibility of bringing up a family of chil- 
dren. The thoughts—some original, some selected—are 
judicious and sympathizing, and will doubtless suggest 
many others to those who read them. They set forth, 
in a gentle and affectionate way, many important 
duties, and in the same Christian spirit repreve neg- 
lects and faults of temper, and evil habits of thought 
and aetion. The book treats of self-consecration, the du- 
ties of a wife, household cares, the birth and baptism of 
children, (quoting freely here from Bishop Doane), the 





religious training of children, seasons of peril and trial, 
and bereavement. The writer has given expression in 
the reflections which are most obvious and common- 
place; but her little velume can hardly fail to do some 
good to those who will read it. 


NEW MUSIC. 


E have received the following compositions 
of Mr. F. L. Ritter, published by G. Schirmer, 
No. 701 Broadway : Eight Clavierstticke. Opus 5, in two 
parts of four each, 75 cents, and Six Songs, with Ger- 
man and English words. Opus 6, priee $1.00. These 
works are in the same exeellent school, and may bs 
treated together. The instrumental pieces are a Ca- 
pricietto, Molto Vivace, Spring, Autumn, Winter and 
Vintage songs, without words; an Allegretto Scherz- 
ando, a Fantasie and an Allegro Molto Vivace. The 
songs are ‘‘ My Love is Like the Evening Air,” “‘Love,”’ 
‘The Maiden’s Song,”’ ‘‘The Water Lily,” ‘ Supplica- 
tion,’ and ‘‘The Warrior’s Death.” 

The characteristic which strikes the musician at 
once on the examination of this music is its 
depth of thought. Every measure is the out- 
growthe of unusual genius developed by in- 
dustrious application. One cannot fail to see that 
Mr. Ritter has made Schumann a most earnest study, 
and adopted him as his model. The result is not a ser- 
vile imitation, but a series of admirable pieces, re- 
minding one all the time of Schumann, and full of 
originality and abounding in rich and unexpected 
harmonies. Itis not musie of which one may read the 
treble clef only, and leave the left hand to look after the 
common-place chords, which constitute the harmony 
of most compositions of the present day. Each piece 
is animproving and most enjoyable study. Weare 
glad to welcome composition of this character, and to 
note the fact that they are, so to speak, the product of 
American soil. They tend to elevate the standard of 
popular taste, which we believe israpidly growing into 
a more extended appreciation of the great masters, 
and of the works which approach them most nearly. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


C. J. SADLIER & Co., New York. 
oa Fardorougha nd 
“ae — ritance 
. “The 
“The Vatssis of the Sanctuary.” 
r’s “ Catholic Directory, Almanac, and Ady.,” . 
LITTLE & BROWN, Boston. 
** An Examination of Canon Liddon’s Brampton Lectures.” 
HurRD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
Celia Thaxter,. .- - “Poems,” . 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN AssoctATIoN, Boston. 


ous, . “Day U ” eS ae. 
aioe “ Year Book for 1872.” me n 


Hoyt, Foae & BREED, Portland. 
. - “The Melvill Family,” 
T. B. PETERSON & Co., Philadelphia. 
. - ™“A Rent ina Cloud,” 
hans. oon ° st 4s Rent. Car's Sketch Book, ” 
SIDNEY E. MoRSE, JR., & Co., New York. ’ 
“The New York Observer Year Book,” 
G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York. 
Author of “ New Gospel of Peace,” “ The Chronicles of Gotham,” 23 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


Authors. Prices. 


William Carleton, . oe,” ee au 59 
Randolph Topffer, é 45 
Father Delaporte, . 
Anon moos e 





- 10 


10 


Mrs. Ellis, . 10 


50 
* 259 


103 


J.C. Heywood, ri . “ How will it End?” 

George MacDon “'The Princess and the Goblin.” 

M. ty ientham- awards, . “The Sylvestres,” . Z 

B.F rrett, “The New View of Hell.” 

J.G. * Broughton Pegg, - . “The New Escatology,” . . . 1 





ROBERT B. DAVIS, Pittsburgh. 
James M. Macrum, . “The New Piano.” 
JAMES R. OsGooD & Co., Boston. 


Chas. Godfrey Leland, ‘‘ The Music-Lesson of Confucius, etc.” 1 50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Martin Paine, LL.D., ™: Phymoloay of -< by Yr ont caatinat: i 

L. W. M. Lockhart, . ‘air to S novel %5 
Author of “ Peep of Day, ”» “ Reading Without Pears,” ete.” 

Samuel Smiles, e ** Character,” eS 18 
James De Mille, ‘ “The American Baron. a ae 
B. L. Farjeon ** Blade o’ Grass 35 
L. Tyerman, *«“The Life and Times of John “Wesley: ” WoL, 25) 


T. ELWOOD ZELL, New York. 
“ Descriptive Hand-Atlas of the World.” PartsItoX, . 59 
A. 8. BARNES, New York. 


Charles eames” ° . “Schools and Schoolmastens,” 13 
. APPLETON & Co., New York. 
Abbey, “ Ballads of Good Deeds.” 
Henry, F. Tay or, * «Mission es sae Lookout Mountain,” etc. 
Julia Kavenegh ° lie.” A Tale. 
T. H. Huxley, LL. ~ ete,“ ire Criticisms on Darwin.” 
L. Miihlbach, “* Mohammed Ali and his Huse,” 103 


< “Two Plunges for a Pearl,” ve 
“ Christ and His Church,” (Sermons,) © 25 
R. W. CARROLL, Cincinnati. 
. “June on the Miami and other Poems. ” 
Dion THOMAS, New York. 
. “The Basic Outline of Universology,” 
BRIGGS BROTHERS, Rochester. 
* Tllustrated Catalogue Flowers, Bulbs,” etc. 
To & STOUGHTON, London. 
rs.) “‘ The Bible Student.” 
eas bart ‘phe 4 Mother’ 8 a ilond. " Volume Lil ~ . 
MACMILLAN & Co., New York. 
The Rev. Hugh Macmillan, ‘ The Ministry of Nature,” 
Hout & WILLIAMS, New York. 
. . “The Mystery of Orcival.” ° 15 
A. J. BICKNELL & Co., New York. 
“ Supplement to the Village Builder,” . 
EB. F. Dz SELDING, Brooklyn. 
Rey. D. D. Van Antwerp, . “Church History.” Vol. II. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New besa 


a 
Mortimer Collins, 
Geo. H. Hepworth, 


W. H. Venable, 


8. P. Andrews, . 


- 203 
Emile Gaboriau, 
- 60) 


Mes. Miiller, M. Ann “ The Science of Religion.” 
hilip Schatr, DD. “A Commentat on ) oe Ay Scriptures— 
es, an 
“The lemeaidiin of oer eident Porter, Yale CoHege.”’ 





HENRY A. YOUNG, Boston. 
J.H.Gilmere, . “ Declamations, etc., for the Sunday-School. 
HENDRICKS & CHITTENDEN, St. Louis. 
. “First Lessons in Physics.” 
J OSEPH J. LrrT.sB, New York. 
“Dr. Deems’ Sermons.” 
Pott, YouNG & Co., New York. 
“The Young Communicant’s Manual,” . . . 40 


tons: have also received current numbers of the following publica- 


ee 's Mi c ‘Howe Me 
The fe Bin yg theme ee me ne Sie Mioy Monthly—The ga 
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piew—Fbe Radiosl The Atantio—Our coun & Ly te a The Sun- 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 








THE 7 per cent. 1st Mortgage Gold 
Bonds of the Cayuga Lake Railroad are now 
offered by LEONARD, SHELDON & FosTER, the 
well known Bankers, No. 10 Wall Street. See 
their advertisement in another column. 

[From the New York Tribune, July 3, 1871.] 

THE COMPLETION OF THE East RIVER 
BrmpGE!—The work upon this Bridge is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and when finished, few per- 
gons can estimate the effects upon our neigh- 
boring city. Brooklyn’s material progress has 
been the marvel of statisticians; every decade 
it has almost doubled its population, and has 
been for years the favorite residence of large 
numbers of our bankers and wholesale mer- 
chants. A first-class retail business has thus 
been fostered there, and, in especial, the 
manufacture of fine Furniture. Brooklyn 
can boast of many fine furniture establish- 
ments, which employs artists who design the 
most elaborate patterns, and workmen who 
execute the choicest work. Prominent among 
these is the house of Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos 
292 and 294 Fulton St. Their establishment is 
located about the proposed terminus of the 
New Bridge. These gentlemen have added 
new warerooms, and are prepared to fill any 
orders in their line. We eall the attention of 
-our New York readers to the establishment of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau. It can be reached now 
by any of the cars leaving the foot of Fulton 
Street, in from five to eight minutes, and a 
visit of those intending to refurnish. their 
heuses will repay them well. 


Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SAPoxtio to 
clean paint and windows, Polish knives and 
Tinware, and Remove Stains from Marble, 
Porcelain, ete. 

EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES.—Mps. D. G. 
EAGERTON, Madisen, Ohio, has used her 
Wheeler & Wilson Machine 5 years; sometimes 
in competition with all kinds of “ woman- 
killing”’ machines; would not look at $5,000 for 
itif she could not get another like it. 


(From the New York Times, July 3, 1871.] 


Probably one-half of our merchants 
and bankers reside in Brooklyn. One of the 
effects of this is the rapid growth of large 
retail stores which rival our most extensive 
establishments. Pass along Fulton Street for 
four miles, also through Atlantic and Myrtle 
Avenues, and they will be found crowded with 
tores well filled, and some of them exceeding 
ours in display. Sharing largely in this pros- 
perity is its furniture business. The house of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos. 292 and 294 Fulton 
Street, is one of the best for furniture in this 
country. They are practical cabinet-makers, 
and employ artists who design, and workmen 
who execute, the most elaborate and artistic 
furniture. our citizens would do well to 
examine their stock before purchasing. All 
the passenger cars running up Fulton Street 
pags their establishment. 

INVEsT your spare cash in first-class 
Railroad Bonds, paying you good interest. 
Write to CHARLES W. HASSLER, No. 7 Wall 
Street, New York. ~ 


- NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 











“There is many a passage in the writings o, 
Paul which will disclose new beauties meen led 
wealth and aod of meaning when studied with 
this volume in hand.’’—[The Congregationalist. 


DFAN HOWSON’S 

THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL 
AND 

THE COMPANIONS OF ST. PAUL, 


2volsinone, $1.25. 


Professor H. B. Hackett,.who has written an in- 
troduction to this book, remarks of _ Howson’s 
admirable treatment: “He gives u 0 tedious 
archeological details, but just the Tequiaite kind 
and amount of information concern the mili- 
tary and agricultural usages of the Greeks and 
Romans, their style of arc hitecture, and the con- 

ests of the gymnasium and stadium.” 


Every one who is studying the Acts or Paul’s 
Episties WILL FIND THIS BOOK VERY VALUABLE. 


BOSTON: 
PUBLISHED FOR THE AMERICAN 
TRACT SOCIETY. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 

THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 


NEW EDITION. 


HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE 


Revised and Corrected by the Auther. 
Many additional notes and a new Preface. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 
NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 








SALABLE TO EVERY CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 
Agents Wanted for the 


B BLE GUIDE. 


pproved by every denomination. 
Laree "srom small capital. 
‘or particulars address 


vette ~~ 
Please say where you saw this ad 


New York. 


[HE LAWS OF LIFE 
AND 
WOMAN'S HEALTH JOURNAL. 
Price $1.50 per year. 
Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


The best Health Journal published. THREE 
MONTHS FOR NOTHING. Parties subscribing 
for 1872 previous to December, 1871, will receive the 
October, November, and December numbers of 
Wil free. Address 

AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 Nassau STREET. 








American or Foreign Publications sent by mail 
post-paid at Catalogue prices. 


HPP HOURS. 


An Ilustrated Monthly Magazine. 


Containing Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality of paper. 

OnLy TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. 


Five copies for $1. Send stamp for a specimen copy. 
O. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 
102 Nassau street, New York. 


NEW ANTHEMS! 


“THE NEW INTROIT.” 
By J. ZUNDEL. 


144 pages, bound in cloth, $1.25; doz., $11. Specimen 
pages free 


ZUNDEL & BRAND'S QUARTERLY, 


Furnishing annually 48 quarto pages of new Orgaa 
Music and new, short and easy Anthems, One Del- 
lar per annum. Specimen numbers free! Send 
orders to either 
ZUNDEL & BRAND, Toledo, O.; 
or, JOHN ZUNDEL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OW TO TREAT THE SICK 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
Price, $2.25 by Mail. 

A POPULAR WORK of 500 pages, nicely bound, 
By JAMES C. JACKSON, M. D. 
Physician-in-Chief for 20 years of ‘Our Home on 
the Hiliside‘” the largest Hygienic Water-Cure in 

the world. 
&@” Descriptive Circular sent free. Address 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 

















HE CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE CEREMONY: 

Its History, Significance and Curiosities. Rit- 

ual, Practical and Archmological Notes, and the 

Text of the English, Roman, Greek and Jewish 

Ceremonies. By J. FOOTE BINGHAM, D.D. One 
volume, 12mo. $1.75. 


“This book is devoted to the interpretation and 
illumination of the Christian Ceremony ‘of Mar- 
riage. To interpret and illustrate this service, un- 
der every accepted variety of form is the aim ot the 
Author. Whatever to this purpose the commenta- 
ries on the services of the Church communicate ; 
wpahoree is to be found in the digests of Christian, 
of Jewish, and of Pagan antiquity; whatever the 
ecclesiastical and the prefane histories relate; 
whatever a varied reading and the maturest reflec- 
tions of the writer have been able, in addition, to 
afferd, have been represented in these pages (this 
at least has been the design), though they do not 
extend to a thousandth partthe space which has 
been surveyed and gleaned in their production.” 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
770 BROADWAY, COR. 9TH STREET. 


HE BEST FAMILY MAGAZINE! 


The MOTHER'S JOURNAL enters its 37th year 
with the January No. Never fresher or more at- 
tractive. 50 pages, double octet. ree ma 





bellished each month. 

| ene noe poesia WANTED ATP ERY WHERE. 
men copy and conditions. Address, 

MOTHERS S JOURNAL, 239 Broadway, New York. 





RARE OPPORTUNITY for a per- 
son of capital to enter an established Nur- 
sery Firm. For particulars address 


BOX 213 P. O0., GENEVA, N. Y. 


NEW STORY by AntTHony TROL- 

LOPE be commenced in the September 
number of THE GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace 
Diamonds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, “Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 








OOKBUYERS will find it to their ad- 

tage to.) to put themselves in communication 

with 33 SA SONS. ksellers and Importers, 

84 Nassau atk: New York, and ndon. A very 

large and varied stock. Sen nd stamp for Catalogues, 
ch will be sent postage free. 


HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 
RIES, 8; vols., and the New Prize Series, 10 
vols,, now ready, embrace some of the best S. S. 
books ever offered to the American public. . 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
DAY & CO., Dover, N. H. @atalogues free. 


(THE LITTLE CORPORAL, 








AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR Boys AND 
GIRLS, ANB OLDER PEOPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG 
HEARTS. Terms $1.50 a year. le number 15c. 
Address JOHN E. Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 








$1. DD THE NURSERY, A MonTHLY 
oe MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST READERS. 

nabeatsfouyy L. SUOREY POOR eae 

36 Bromfeld Street, Boston. 


HE WEEKLY EVENING MAIL. 
—ITS NOVEL AND ATTRACTIVE FEA- 
TURES.—LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIB- 
ERS.—The Proprietors of the NEw YORK EVENING 


MAIL have begun the publication of a WEEKLY 
EDITION of that paper. They have done so be- 
cause of very numerous requests from various 
quarters for the issue of a WEEKLY that would 
present the main features of THE DAILY EVENING 
MAIL, and because they have long thought that no 
other daily has so much goed material for a popu- 
lar family Weekly of a high order as THE MAIL is 
admitted, by the verdicts of the Press and of public 
opinion, to have. 

Those who know anything of the character of 
THE DAMY EVENING MAIL will not need to be 
told what must be the general character of a Week- 
ly Edition largely made up from the former. They 
will know that its Literary and Art departments 
will be THOROUGH, kept up to a high standard and 
presenting fresh, impartial, and interesting criti- 
cisms upon current publications and works of art, 
while giving the latest news and gossip. 

The Correspondence of THE EVENING MAIL is 
another feature that must be prominent in its 
WEEKLY EDITION. For some years past this has 
been growing steadily in variety and interest, and 
now there is no journal in the country which has a 
better or larger corps of Correspondents. 

In London we shall continue to be represented 
by such Correspondents as JUSTIN MCCARTHY and 
F. W. CHESSON, beth famous as writers and jour- 
nalists, and beth enjoying peculiar facilities for in- 
formation. In Paris Mr. FRANCIS SALTUS, a young 
writer and composer of growing reputation, will 
furnish us with the latest and freshest gossip about 
dramatic, musical and art matters at the gay capi- 
tal. Mr. JAMES MCLEAN will continue to send us 
the latest news from all parts of Europe, and will 
enable us to present a fuller and more attractive 
summary thereof than is published in any other 
paper. We have, also, regular correspondents at 
Berlin and Vienna, and occasional correspondents 
in other European Capitals. 

Our Washington Correspondence will be superin- 
tended by Col. RICHARD J. HINTON, whose letters 
to THE EVENING MAIL have added to an enviable 
reputation worthily won in the service of other 
journals. Our Boston Correspondent will continue 
his careful and critical reswmes of the literary 
events and gossip of our New England Athens. Our 

* Chicago Correspondent will keep us fully informed 
as to what is going on in the Northwest, and, as an 
experienced journalist, will present vivid pictures 
of life in that section. 

We have no space to mention particularly the 
large number of occasional correspendehts in all 
parts of the country who furnish us more or less 
contributions during the year. There are at least 
fifty of these writers, who have enlivened our col- 
umns during the past year, especiajly during the 
Summer season. 

From all of this mass of correspondence we shall 
be able to select for the WEEKLY EVENING MAIL 
a variety of letters which, for family reading, can- 
not be surpassed, and actually are mot approached 
by those that are presented by any existing Week- 
ly. Our Weekly Edition will also be enriched and 
enlivened by the contributions of such well-known 
and regular writers for THE EVBNING MAIL as 
“Howard Glyndon,” “Fanchon,” “Sophie Spar- 
kle,” “ Anchor,” Clarence F. Buhlér, and many 
others who only sign their initials. 


To these features of the Daily which will be prom- 
inent in the WEEKLY, we must add that the latter 
will contain the latest MUSICAL and DRAMATIC 
GOSSIP and CRITICISMS on the most notable artists 
and performances; a summary of the most impor- 
tant events of each week; full and accurate quo- 
tations of the Markets, with alist of New York 
Prices on the day of Publication; FASHION ARTI- 
CLES and SOCIETY GOSSIP; POETRY, and early re- 
prints of the best foreign stories; a special depart- 
ment for FARMERS and for the families of FARM- 
ERS; another department is devoted to the YOUNG 
FOLKS, and other specialties that will make THE 
WEEELY the liveliest, most instructive, and unex- 
ceptionable paper fer Family Reading in the United 
States or in the world. 

THE WEEKLY will be an Eight Page Paper, and 
will contain forty-eight columns of matter. It will 
be printed on the best white paper, and will be 
made a model as regards its typographical appear- 
ance. 

SAMPLE COPIES will be sent to all who forward 
their names and addresses. We appeal to our pa- 
trons who know what THE EVENING MAIL is, to 
send us the names of friends in the city or country 
who might desire to take THE WEEKLY. 


The Price of THE WEEKLY will be Five Cents per 
Number; Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum. 


PREMIUMS. 


The Premiums offered to subscribers to THE 
WEEELY, and to getters-up of clubs, are such as 
haAe never before been given with any publication 
of like character. 

They are thoroughly artistic works, such as have 
been commended’in the Art-columns of THE EVE- 
NING MAIL aft er thoughtful criticism. 


Each subscriber to THE WEEKLY, whether 
through the getter-up of a club, postmaster, direct- 
ly or otherwise, is entitled toa Premium WORTH 
FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE ENTIRE AMOUNT OF 
THE SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Premium to be forwarded to each subscriber 
on receipt of one year’s subscription, is Prang’s re- 
production in water colors of “‘ Petunias,”’or a copy 
of the “ Nasturtiums,” by the same artist. These 
are beyond question among the most beautiful ex- 
amples of chromo-lithography ever published. 





“ THE PETUNIAS” is a very delicate, yet attract- 





ive, bouquet of the beautiful convolvulus, of varied 
shades and color. It is just out, and finds favor 
everywhere with people of cultivated taste. The 
size, when framod, is Hin. by Win. 


“THE NASTURTIUMS” is a bouquet of like size 
and general form, composed of those brilliant flow- 
ers, the brightest of our garden walls. These, in 
gold and amber and rich browns, contrast most ef- 
fectively and beautifully with the dark green 
leaves which enfold them. 


CLUBS. 


To those who get up clubs of five subscribers will 
be presented the choice of the two excellent oil 
chromos after the popular painting, known as“ The 
Kid’s Play Ground” and “ The Sleeper,” and also 
five copies of the “ Petunias” or Nasturtiums”— 
one foreach of the subscribers! They will thus 
get works of Art, whose retail price is $16, for $12.50 
—five subscriptions of $2.50 each. 

These choice chromos for getters-up of clubs are 
thus described : 


“THE SLEEPER” is one of Prang’s largest oil 
chromos, framing thirty inches by twent-two. It 
represents a curly-pated rogue of four years old, 
who has fallen asleep in his chair after his fat feast 
of wholesome porridge, while pussy improvés the 
opportunity to pay her best respects to the unfin- 

shed contents of the dish. Itis a pleasant story of 
child-life, and well told. 


“THE KiIp’s PLAY GROUND” is acknowledged 
on all sides to be onejof the most successful repro- 
ductions of a painting of excellence yet achieved 
by the chromo-lithographic process. Itis a very 
charming pastoral, or rher a neok ina pasturage, 
where the goats and calves keep company, and the 
ducks waddle lazily in a pool below. The point of 
the picture is a frolic between a calf and a kid, in 
which the latter promises to have the best of it. 


The sender of subscriptions of a CLUB OF TEN 
will receive one of each of the large oil chromos 
abeve named—* The Sleeper” and “ The Kid’s Play 
Ground—and ten copies of either the “ Petunias” 
or “ Nasturtiums,” or both assorted—one for each 
of the subscribers ts his club. Thus receiving 
works of Art valued at $32—their market price to- 
day—for subscriptions which amount to $25 only! 


The Publisher of THE WEEKLY might have of- 
fered a list of fifty chromos for subscribers to 
choose from, but for two good reasons the list has 
been thus limited: Firstly, because he could not 
have conscientiously ‘commended a large number 
of chromos, as desirable works of Art, for the class 
of readers which it is desirable to cultivate. Sec- 
ondly, because, by so limiting the variety, he is en- 
abled to order large editions; thus securing chro- 
mos at rates which enable him to offer such induce- 
ments to subscribers as have never before been of- 
fered with a WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EIGHT CLOSE- 
LY PRINTED PAGES! 





DAILY EVENING MAIL 


Served by Carrier or sent by Post for 50c. a month. 
Sample copies of the DAILY AND WEEKLY MAIL 
sent free. Address, 


ROBERT JOHNSTON, 


Publisher EVENING MAIL, 


No. 34 Park Rew, New York. 
P. O, Box 6791. 





(CHANNING'S WORKS > 


FOR ONE DOLLAR! 
NEW ENGLISH EDITION OF THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF W. E. CHANNING, D.D. 


In one volume, 8vo, 764 pp., printed from new and 
— type, on good paper, and neatly bound in 
clo 


20,000 copies of this wonderfully aap edition 
have been sold in a few months by the English 
publishers, and it is now offered here, at the ex- 
ceedingly low price of ONE DOLLAR, ‘and will be 
sent, postage paid, on receipt of that amount, by 


"AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
42 Chauncey St., Boston, Mass. 





-EDUCAT IONAL. 


EW YORK CONSERVATORY or 
MUSIC.—The first Musical Institution in the 
country. 
OPEN DAILY from 8 A. M. to 9 P. M. 
NEW CLASSES for BEGINNERS, and CLASSES 
for advanced and finishing Pupils now forming in 
all branches of Music and Modern 
Also, PRIVATE LESSONS DAY and EVENING. 
APPLICATION for ADMISSION must be made 
at the 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
82% BROADWAY, near 12th st., over MUSIC STORE. 
(The branch at 82 Fifth Avenue has removed.) 
The MOLLENHAUER CONSERVATORY, for- 
merly in Schermerhorn 8t., has been inesapenated 
in the 











BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 COURT ST. near State. 








BStrcentamn, ¥3, FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Bordentown, N.J., REV. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, 
h.D., Pres. This Institution, now in its twentieth 
amine is J oe rf located on the Delaware, about 
sixt iles by rail from N. Y. * wend thirty from ty 
ade phia. The very best edu onal advan vantages, in 
connection with a pleasant home. For catalogues 
address the President. 





BB BAINEED INSTITUTE, 
CRANBURY, N. J. 
W. 8. McNair, Principal. 





(OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR 
Conn. For cireu. 
lars, address the eEMILY Newsow. 
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simile signature of the Publishers 
service of the paper, and the free delivery of the Chromos 
“Wide Awake” and “ Asleep,” by mail: Said Certificate 
of Subscription to be presented only after the reception by the 
subscriber of the first num*er of his i addressed with regu- 
oe label, giving name, and date of expiration of the 
subscription. 

N. B.—At the left end of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
detached and sent to the Publishers in case of irregularity in 
the service of the paper. 


To CONTRIBUTORS.—Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, 
at the time they are sent, a request is made to that effect and 
sufficient postage stamps are inclosed. 

Manuscripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and 
subsequent requests for their return cannot be complied with. 
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We hope fathers and mothers will read the article 
on “Nursery Ethics” which we give on page 118. 
Those who are interested in the “ higher education” 
will find on page 119 something of special value in 
“Four College Inaugurals.” Mr. T. K. Beecher re- 
plies to Dr. Bacon, in regard to the Bible and the 
Spirit, and our old friend, Mr. Laicus, relates an ex- 
perience, on page 117. Lovers of flowers should not 
miss Carl Spencer’s “ Crocus”—page 126. The “ Little 
Folks,” besides their own special department, will 
find on page 127 a good story. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW POLITICS. 


HE history of Europe for centuries past is 

mainly a record of the wars and truces of half 

a dozen great powers. But there is now developing 

a new phase of affairs, in which the parties are not 
nations but classes. 

At present both these great dramas occupy the 
stage at once. Some of our readers may have seen 
a curious spectacular exhibition called “ Dissolving 
Views.” A large illuminated picture appears ; and 
while the beholder watches it, the outlines of a 
wholly different scene disclose themselves upon the 
same surface, dimly at first, then growing stronger 
and blending confusedly with the earlier picture, 
and finally displacing it altogether. Some such 
spectacle is presented in European affairs. The 
feuds and friendships of different nations are still 
prominent, but through them loom the outlines of 
a wholly different contest, that between laborer and 
employer. 

The French-Prussian struggle was a perfect ex- 
ample of the old type of wars, in which the moving 
forces were blind national antipathies, guided by the 
selfishness of rulers. Its commencement was due 
to French jealousy of the greatness of Germany, 
and to Napoleon’s desire to strengthen his throne by 
a popular war. 
were of those who hoped to see Germany prove a3 
superior to her rival in moral greatness as in cul- 
ture and discipline. It seemed a grand opportunity 
to inaugurate nobler relations among the peoples of 
Christendom, by a magnanimous use of victory. 
But Germany had not risen above the old spirit of 
national selfishness. Her leading mind is a splendid 
specimen of the old type of statesmen, whose 





governing idea was to increase the materiat strength 
of their nation, at whatever expense to others. Ger- 
many, in the flush of victory over a wicked assail- 
ant, entered fully into his spirit, and acted on the 
old principle, “ Woe to the vanquished!” The pound 
of flesh was exacted from France. And now we 
begin to see the harvest of the seed that then was 
sown. The longing for revenge is the one dominant 
feeling among Frenchmen. It is the one sentiment 
powerful enough to keep the peace among hostile 
factions, the one ground where Imperialists and 
Monarchists and Republicans unite. 


This passion for revenge is very ominous for the 
peace of Europe. It constantly presents France 
as the ready ally of any power that will attack 
Germany. Weak as the former country seems, she 
appearsno weaker than Prussia after Jena,and Austria 
after Austerlitz. Yet, in less than ten years after 
Jena and Austerlitz, the Prussians and Austrians 
were in Paris. France may hope for the alliance of 
Russia, whose present disposition is uncertain, and 
her future course still more so. There are endless 
possibilities for collision, among the complicated 
interests of the Continent, when there is ever 
present that fact of a bitter hatred of one nation 
for another. The senseless, evil fashion of national 
hatreds and revenges seemed to get a new lease of 
life, when Germany used to the utmost her ad- 
vantage over her fallen foe. 


These are the facts that strike us most when we 
look at the national relations of Europe. But, 
meanwhile, apart from these, though somewhat en- 
tangled with them, appears the great uprising of the 
working people of all European nations against 
their present limitations. Their first and most 
terrible outburst was in the first French Revolution. 
But that rapidly became involved in an inter- 
national contest, in which, to a great extent, the 
enthusiasm for the cause of the poor became trans- 
formed into an enthusiasm for France. Yet the 
Revolution and the wars of Napoleon left the labor- 
ing class in far better condition than before. The 
peasantry, in particular, had risen from almost serf- 
dom to comparative comfort, and have ever since 
been, as a class, conservative. The artisans now 
became agilators for change. Their restlessness 
has kept France continually unquiet. When Louis 
Napoleon fell, this class instantly seized the Govern- 
ment and declared a Republic. There were those 
who prophesied that France would instantly become 
the champion of the working class throughout 
Europe. But the expectation was doubly disap- 
pointed. Republican France completed the series 
of defeats at the hands of Germany, which Imperial 
France had begun. This ended, the most violent 
hostility broke out between the socialist Republi- 
cans, represented by the Commune, and the moder- 
ates of the country. And now it looks as if this feud 
was again suspended until the common hostility to 
Germany should be gratified. Thus, in France the 
labor movement has constantly been confused and 
interrupted. The violence and instability of the 
national character have presented steady advance 
in any direction. The professed cause of labor has 
run into the wildest vagaries. From such a witches’ 
cealdron it is impossible to guess what shape will 
next arise. 


Far different and more satisfactory isthe aspect of 
the labor movement elsewhere. But there isin it 
much that is perplexing, and, for the time, discour- 
aging. Its most prominent symbol is the Interna- 
tional. Astothis mysterious organization certain 
things are evident. It is a bond of union between a 
large and rapidly increasing number of the working- 
men of Europe. It aims at aradical change in the 
whole structure of society; it showsa dangerous 
tendency toward a denial of the right of private 
property; its attitude toward religion is far from 
friendly ; and it is pushed toward hostility to all ex- 
isting institutions by the violent opposition it meets 
from the Continental governments. But it stands 
for a protest against great wrongs; it intensifies the 
sense of a common interest among all nationalities ; 
its influence must be hostile to international wars. 
When English workingmen receive help in a strike 
from their Continental brethren—as was said to hap- 
pen in the case of the Newcastle engineers—a new 
and strong bond of friendship is created between 
the two countries. 

The International, however strong, cannot prevent 
the labor movement from taking entirely different 
forms in different countries. We have seen how in 


| France it is complicated with hostilities between 


When the attack was repelled, we | 





city and country, and with national feeling ; and how 
it gets its tone from the inflammable character of the 
people. Among the Germans, patient, educated, 
self-couitrolled, it willhave a widely different course. 
With them, too, its impulse is somewhat checked at 
present by the enthusiasm of a new national unity. 
But the new German Empire will speedily have to 
face and settle for itself the same great questions 
affecting the comfort of its laboring class that con- 





front other nations. England, too, must work out the 
problem according to her own circumstances. She is 
happy in the cautious and practical disposition of her 
people ; happy in the mingled toughness and flex- 
ibility of her institutions ; fortunate, we doubt not, 
in the very separation from Continental politics 
which her weakness enforces, but which gives leis- 
ure and advantage to adjust the affairs of her own 
people. She has too, in Mr. Gladstone, a leader who 
represents the new statesmanship as Bismarck rep- 
resents the old ; to whom moral ideas are the high- 
est, and the welfare of the laboring man a greater 
matter than military conqeest. But England has 
her own load to carry, in a great pauper population, 
in the profound disaffection of Ireland, and in the 
Eastern possessions which present constant possi- 
bilities of foreign war. 

Our own country has its place in the great scene, 
and asingularly fortunate one. From the first our 
geographical position has saved us from the national 
wars which have been the curse of the rest of Chris- 
tendom. Our great war was to settle the question of 
human rights, which is at the bottom of the labor 
problem. Its victory was the victory of freedom 
over slavery. The reforms and adjustments which 
remain for us to make, though serious, are infinitely 
easier of management than the difficulties which all 
European nations encounter. We have immense 
material wealth; we have thoroughly popular gov- 
ernment, and, what is more, a people fit to govern 
themselves; we have Christianity ia a purer and 
more active form than any other country. Tous is 
given the noble possibility of being the world’s 
teacher; of advancing human rights and human 
happiness by simply setting anexample. As the op- 
portunity is great, so is the responsibility. 








LIBERALITY. 


T is well known that Dr. Bellows is the able and 
eloquent editor of the Liberal Christian, a Uni- 
tarian newspaper in New York. When the Rev. Mr. 
Hepworth avowed his change from Unitarianism to 
Orthodoxy, the Editor of the Liberal Christian thus 
expressed himself : 

“We are not among those who regret Mr. Hep- 
worth’s desertion. With his popular gifts and his ex- 
ternal attractions he had been steadily demoralizing 
the standard of the Unitarian ministry and preaching 
by asensational, unscholarly style of self-exhibition, 
an appeal to a wishy-washy sentimentality, and to 
vulgar prejudices, abusing a culture he did not pos- 
sess, speaking: lightly of theological science, any 
knowledge of which he honestly disclaimed, and using 
pepular Orthodox phrases in a delusive and confusing 
way. There wes a great boy acting in the pulpit which 
the modest and classic Lunt, the dignified and 
thoughtful Dewey, the decorous and scholarly Osgood 
hed filled. Sober and religious Unitarians forboded no 
gocd of this comet which has now gone into disastrous 
eclipse. But happily for our cause, which he employed 
the last hours of his brief ministry in disparagixzg, he 
has left us.”’ 

It is not yet one year ago, (May, 1871,) that Dr. 
Bellows, at the Unitarian Festival, held in the Music 
Hall, in Boston, uttered the following language, 
respecting the same Mr. Hepworth, who had been 
brought to New York to popularize Unitarianism, 
and who had been alongside of Dr. Bellows for over 
a year: 

“T think within the last year, under the excellent 
and most prosperous labors of Bro. Hepworth, we 
have seen a very rapid advance. I am not a bit 
ashamed toown that Bro. Hepworth has got hold of a 
class of people in New York that I never could get 
hold of. I do not have those troops of young men 
flocking about me that he has flocking about him. [I 
wish I had. I wishI had his gift, and knew how to 
work his tunnel as well as he works it himself. 
I look at it, and admire it, and poe it, and bless it, 
oe ee God with all my heart for every success that 
he has.”’ 

We have found among Unitarian Christians the 
evident fruit of Grace. In many good qualities they 
mightincite us to emulation. But the Special Grace 
which the members of that body are fairly boastful 
of we do not think exists among them in ahy degree 
excelling that which is found in other sects. We 
mean Lineratity. They welcome all who recede 
from Orthodoxy and call that Liberality. They 
tolerate with patience every step that lowers Christ- 
ology, but are intolerant of any public exalta- 
tion of the Supreme Divinity of Christ. We have 
always found that, excellent as they were, they were 
made up out of clay of the same lump with our- 
selves. They have the same sort of human nature, 
the same sectarian vanity, the same good-nature 
when they have their own way, and the same irritable 
and arrogant temper when they are overruled, 
that belongs to other people. They are no more 
liberal than Presbyterians, or Episcopalians, or 
Orthodox Congregationalists. They caress men who 
come into their ‘ranks and attack those who go out 
of them. The world is full of this sort of liberality. 
Our Unitarians have no monopoly of it. We can 
“ salute those that salute us,” with the best Pharisee 
that is a-going. The Orthedox, too, “ean love those 
who love them,” as heartily as if they were Unitarian. 
And now, we have striking evidence that Unitarians 
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can denounce those who leave them with a bigotry 
and bitterness that would have won a smile from 


the wan and melancholy face of John Calvin. ; Alas | 


for liberality ! It is just what we call sectarianism— 
a selfish product of man’s lower nature, and as dif- 
ferent from the “fruit of the Spirit” as the thorn 
on the orange tree is from the golden fruit itself 
that glows among the green leaves ! 








THE LOUISIANA SCANDAL. 


ERHAPS nothing in the Louisiana muddle is 
more discreditable than the part which the 
Custom-house has played in it. It has given its 
name and the services of its employees to the worse 
of the two factions that have been wrangling, in- 
triguing, and fighting for possession of the State 
government. The Nation gives from a source which 
it considers “ above suspicion of partiality, and un- 
usually likely to be well informed,” an account of the 
connection of the United States officials with thescan- 
dalous business. Its salient points are these: The 
Collector, United States Marshal, and Postmaster, are 
leaders in the party which is opposed to Warmoth. 
To keep out his delegates from the Republican Con- 
vention last August; they assembled the Convention 
in the room of the United States Circuit Court in 
the Custom-house. The building was garrisoned by 
deputy marshals and Federal troops, and the Gover- 
nor and ninety other delegates were excluded. After 
this shameful abuse of his position, the Collector was 
still allowed to retain his office—and this is to us the 
most discouraging feature of the whole affair. In 
January, when the Legislature began its regular ses- 
sion, it was convenient for the anti-Warmoth party 
to keep a quorum from assembling. The members 
who withdrew for this purpose took refuge in the 
Custom-house from the authority of the Legisla- 
ture; and finally, for greater safety, went on board 
a revenue cutter, and steamed up and down the 
river. This precious piece of impudence, in which 
five Custom-house employees, State Senators, partici- 
pated, was so far stopped by an order from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, that the fugitives left the reve- 
nue cutter; and those of them in the Federal ser- 
vice are now receiving their pay for staying at a hotel 
in Mississippi. In the meantime,‘ the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, and a dozen members of the 
House were arrested under the Ku-Klux Act, taken 
to the Custom-house, and kept out of the way long 
enough for the House—though without a quoruam— 
to unseat six Warmoth men and replace them with 
six of his opponents. Warmoth still proving the 
stronger, the Custom-house members held their ses- 
sions over a grog-shop known as “The Gem,” pro- 
claimed themselves the regular body ; and, in an in- 
cidental way, three of their “sergeants-at-arms” 
attacked and killed a Republican member of the 
House. This “Gem” assembly was finally broken 
up; the Legislature is in session, with a Warmoth ma- 
jority; and the defeat of the Custom-house party 
seems complete. 

The only comment we now have to make on the 
affair, is to call attention to the utterly disgraceful 
way in which officials of the United States have 
abused their positions. If the President’s power of 
removal is good for anything at all, this is a case for 
its exercise. We have trusted and still trust in Gen. 
Grant’s sincerity about civil service reform. But no 
system providing for the future will satisfy us, or 
ought to satisfy the country, if the men now hold- 
ing office be allowed to thus prostitute their au- 
thority. 





Tue Poricy or Exctuston.—We commend to 
the attention of the gentlemen who are afraid of 
Amnesty,-the present condition of Louisiana. Are 
the holders of political power in that community 
euch a select and virtuous class that the admission 
of ex-secessionists would lower the average quality ? 
Tn fact, was there ever a set of more worthless ad- 
venturers than those who are wrangling over the 
cfficesin New Orleans? Have we not had evidence 
enough of the wretched misgovernment of half the 
South ? Since we cannot directly cure it, let us at 
least leave the people perfectly free to de the best 
they can for themselves. Let us not shut out all 
their old and trusted leaders from the offices which 
the veriest riff-raff are free to enter. We are 
excluding this class,—the most intelligent and 
capable men in the South—for supporting a cause 
which the [whole white population supported ! 
Surely, it is time for this injustice and folly to end. 





Ir WiGGLEs.—It is a boy’s notion that when a 
snake is killed its tail will not die till after sundown. 
The serpent slavery, and its little snake, easte, are no 
exception. Fred. Douglass, who in personal bear- 
ing and manners is every inch a gentleman, and who 
ranks among the notable men of our time for intel- 
lectual gifts and eloquent utterance, was recently 
refused entrance to the dining-hall, at the Planter’s 








Hotel, in St. Louis, Mo., and his name was scratched 


off from the register! To this sour and knurly 
fiuit of slavery, there will before long, we suspect, 
be added the (almost justifiable) naughtiness 
of falsehood ; for, before many years, these preju- 
diced creatures will stoutly deny that they ever had 
a hand in such meanness. Slavery is dead, but 
toward the setting sun, its tail still wiggles. 








SPEAKING OUT IN MEETING.—The “spread eagle” 
that hovers in after-dinner speeches is generally a 
well-tamed and inoffensive fowl, whose beak and 
talons incommode nobody. But at a banquet to the 
Japanese visitors in San Francisco, the Rev. Horatio 
Stebbins, a Unitarian clergyman, let loose a bird of a 
very different sort. Our readers do not need to be 
reminded that in California both political parties 
have favored the proscriptive policy toward the Chi- 
nese which has disgraced the State. Imagine the 
sensation, when on the occasion referred to, Mr. 
Stebbins broke away from the customary platitudes 
with such words as these: 


““ While we are here to-night, wooing the commerce 
of the old Empire, — Governor (pointing to Gover- 
nor Booth) as the head of one political party (Repub- 
lican), and ex-Governor Haight, as the representative 
of the other, are committed to a policy to exclude 
these people from our shores. The position is absurd 
and ridiculous; asa policy it is nonsense; asa prin- 
ciple it is nowhere—it is a rag-tag and bobtail. If any 
ot your cheap politicians have won a peany by it in 
the passions of an hour, beware; beware, when you 
put that penny in your purse, lest the eagle on the re- 
verse of your coin sticks his talons through and 
scratches the face of Liberty.” 


We are teld that this utterance was received in a 
tumult of excitement, one round of applause fol- 
lowing another, until almost the whole company 
joined in three cheers for the speaker, and crowded 
around to shake hands with him. That applause 
should awaken echoesall over thecountry. Mr. Steb- 
bins deserves the heartiest thanks for his protest 
against a national disgrace. Now, what is Califor- 
nia going to do about it? 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
UBLIC OPINION.—Those of our readers who 
Lave heenin the way of witnessing the flood of de- 
traction poured upon the Rev. Mr. Hepworth from 
sources which until now have been wont to yield a 
very different sort of tribute, will share our pleasure 
in reading the generous and manly testimony of the 
Rev. Dr. Putnam, of Brooklyn, which we publish in 
another column. This frank and full expression is pre- 
cisely what we should have expected from the Chris- 
tian gentleman who occupies the pulpit of the Church 
of the Saviour, and we putiton record in our pages, 
in justice not more to its subject than to the Unitarian 
body, which has yet many influential men who will 
make good its ancient boast of charactcristic courtesy 
and kindness. 


—We ought not, however, in our appreciation of 
the Doctor’s magnanimity, to suppress the fact that he 
comments with great severity, in the concluding por- 
tion of the sermon from which this extract is taken, 
upon the manner in which Mr. Hepworth has severed 
his connection with his former friends. He condemns 
him for selecting for his departurean occasion when two 
congregations were united in a public service. He con- 
demns him for reading in the pulpit, at a subsequent 
time, a letter written to him by a Trustee of the Church. 
He more than hints at complicity in a dishonorable con- 
spiracy to rob the Unitarian denomination of its prop- 
erty—an imputation singularly at variance with the 
general character before conceded to him. These mat- 
ters doubtless appear most important to onein the 
very focus of the excitement, and naturally seem to 
Dr. Putnam to justify a good deal of rather feverish 
indignation; but surely he does violence to his better 
feelings when he permits himself to say: 

“T see that great attempts are made, as at the meet- 
ing last Thursday evening in Mr. Beecher’s church, to 
make it appear that thereis no sectarian feeling in all 
this extravagant jubilation. But, if Mr. Hepworth had 
remained until now as pastor of a Unitarian chureh 
and claiming to be a Unitarian, though he should 
have preached as much orthodoxy as he has preached 
at Steinway Hall, or as much as he will ever be likely 
to preach anywhere, does any one believe that these 
unsectarian men would have fellowshiped him then as 
they fellowship him to-day? Letus not be deceived 
by the professions of liberality and universal sympathy 
with which itis thus sought to hide from the public 
eye a sectarianism thatin its devotion to visible suc- 


cess blinks at justice, and truth, and — and that 
makes quite as much of the outward badge as of the 
underlying reality.” 

Can anybody reasonably doubt that orthodox Chris- 
tians do rejoice at the preaching of orthodoxy 
in Unitarian pulpits? Surely, the lowest sectarianism 
could reach as far as that. But the occasion for the pub- 
lic and united “jubilation " is wanting in that case; an 
occasion which a special and open confession of the 
new faith supplies. Unitarians are very fond of say- 
ing—and Dr. Putnam, in this very sermon, makes much 
of the idea—that they rejoice in the preach- 
ing of Mr. Beecher. But if that gentleman should dis- 
tinctly abandon orthodoxy and come over to them, 
would not that. satisfaction be somewhat more pro- 
nounced? Would they not, at least, be moved to give 
him hospitable reception and assurance of sympathy, 





especially if the Congregationalists had administered 
to him a somewhat emphatic parting kick, as he went? 
Let us bear in mind Charles Reade’s appropriated 
maxim, “ Put yourself in his place,” and judge each 
other by what we know of our own purity of purpose 
and feeling. 


—There 1s quite a coil about the question, “Who 
founded the first religious newspaper?” In the obitu- 
aries of the late Mr. Sidney E. Morse, the honor was 
accorded to him. This called out Mr. Richard Storrs 
Willis, who claims it for his father and the Boston Re- 
corder. As between these two the evidence seems thus 
far in favor of Mr. Willis. But now comes the Presby- 
terian Banner, flapping in the Western breeze, and 
inscribed with a challenge to the world in behalf of 
the Western Recorder, of which it is itself a continua- 
tion. This, itsays, was atrue religious journal, and 
was published at Chillicothe by the Rev. John Andrews, 
on the 5th of July, 1814—at least a year and a half be- 
fore the first issue of the Boston Recorder. The Ban- 
ner wants to have “atime” about it; a committee 
and an investigation, and a final decision, to “set the 
matter at rest forever.’ In our judgment, the Ban- 
ner makes outits case, and is entitled to the credit it 
claims. For our own part, without assuming to say 
that it is entirely unimportant who made the first 
religious newspaper, we confess ourselves more inter- 
ested in the question, ‘‘ Who shall make the best one?’’ 


—A correspondent writes to the editor of this paper: 
‘*T want to thank you for publishing Dr. David Nelson’s 
hymp, ‘‘ Shining Shore,” in your collection some years 
ago, and publishing it without mutilation or altera- 
tion. I claim a kind of paternal affection for that 
hymn. My dear, sainted wife, sister of the late T. M. 
Mills, took it down from Dr. Nelson’s lips the last 
time he wasin Frankfort, Ky., at her mother’s house, 
I think about 1840. He improvised his hymns, singing 
them to some old, familiar air. He was living at that 
time just in sight of the “‘Shining Shore.” I gave it to 
the press, the Evangelist and the Herald copying it 
from her manuscript. She used to play and sing it to 
the old tune *‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter.”” Root wanted 
to know what tune Dr. N. sang it to, and I told him, 
and he composed the tune in use nearly similar to the 
oldtune. Sabbath Bell changed the Hymn; and Dr. 
Kirk, in his Songs for Public and Social Worship, 
by Hoyt,‘adopted the change. Dr. Robinson has it 
right in Songs for the Sanctuary, but does not credit it 
to Dr. N., and puts “Anon.” toit. It isa great favorite 
of mine, and I hope is of yours, although T. L. C. 
thinks it rather rough poetry.”’ 


—Not long ago, we published, in common with 
most of cur exchanges, a capital anecdote of Dr. O. 
W. Holmes, setting forth how he foiled the fiendish 
machinations of an autograph-hunter who had en- 
deavored to entrap him into indicating over his own 
tignature his choice between rival dictionaries, by re- 
plying with the single word ‘‘ Webster's,” cut out 
of the inquirer’s own letter. It was a good 
story, quite characteristic of the little Doctor 
and very much to the credit of his well-known wit. 
The sequel, however, makes it still better, showing 
that it was probably devised by some of the Boston 
wags, aware of one of the poet's weaknesses, of which 
wost of the world has until now been ignorant. For 
cut, comes he, in a special card and a degree of indig- 
nation which is a sight tosee. He didn’t * prefer 
Webster’s,’’ not he; but infinitely, Worcester’s. He de- 
clared the anecdote to be an advertising dodge, which 
of course he couldn't know, and which everybody 
who is acquainted with the Springfield publishers is 
very sure it was not. But the best of the joke is, that 
the Dector keeps on setting the question of his 
preference forever at rest through every possible 
channel (having alluded to it twice in a single number 
of the “Poet at the Breakfast Table’), until at 
last he has indeed turned himself into an advertising 
medium for which, we think, the Messrs. Merriam 
really owe him a consideration. 





MR. LOWE ON EDUCATION, 


N arecent speech, delivered before the Mechanics’ 
Institute of Halifax, England, the Right Hon. 
Robert Lowe made, as is his custom, many bril- 
liant and suggestive remarks on the subject of educa- 
tion. A part of what he said of primary education is 
good Ameriean doctrine. He declared that it ought 
to be undenominational; thatitis the duty of the gov- 
ernment to have the children of the State educated, 
just as it is to establish a system of police and to see 
to the safety of society. That being the case, the 
government does not in any degree discharge this 
duty by delegating it, not to persons chosen by them- 
selves, but to any number of persons who come for- 
ward to establish schools. Unfortunately, however, 
the denominational system is deeply rooted in En- 
gland, and Mr. Lowe does not recommend uncompro- 
mising war upon it at present. His words are: 
“T heartily wish the Government had seen their ae 
more clearly on this point. I heartily wish that i 
of establi me denominational schools at the public 
costit had boldly confronted the difficulty, and put 
them on the footing of-rated schools; but that is an 
error of twenty-five years’ standing, and no regrets 
pegs eh peta trey and at oy 
tical, wise benevolen men, W: 
of children to party feeling, not to reas What te on 
present, or quarrel over it, but to bestir themselves to 
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see what can be done for the future. The common 
‘sense of the matter is simply this—that these schools, 
which are public schools, and it is ridiculous to think 
thatany children will be intrigued with—these schools 
sare now in possession of the ground, and the question 
is, What would wise men do with a school board? 
‘Should they enter into competition to take the chil- 
dren away from the denominational schools, or direct 
their attention to the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
—to the children. who are not in any school at all; 
should they not exhaust that mine first before touch- 
ing the controversial mine ?’’ 

This compromise is embodied in the late Educa- 
tion Act of Parliament, which recognizes the de- 
nominational schools, but contains a strict con- 
science clause, to prevent tampering with the reli- 
gious belief of a child against the desire of its par- 
ents. The same law provides for a time-table, for 
undenominational inspections, and for payment of 
schools from the public funds according to results, 
as decided from the time-table and the inspections. 
Something similar to this is practiced in the State of 
New York, in the distrihnuon or funds among the 
Academies and Colleges under the Regents of the 


University ; but ws kave placed the primary educa- | 


tion on a different pasis, and in that department re- 


cognize the schools of the State only. To adopt the | 
half-way measures which are accepted in England | 


as the best that can now be secured, would be for us 
a retrogression. English liberal statesmen admit 


that the American system of undenominational free | 


schools is what they desire and aim at. They tole- 
rate, but do not recommend, the admixture of the 
denominational system. It would be incredibly fool- 
ish for us to return deliberately nto the slough from 
which they are painfully struggling to emerge. 


a m ‘ { 
Mr. Lowe’s suggestions as to higher education are | 


very forcible. His doctrine is summed in the pithy 
sentence, “What I mean by a university is an ex- 
amining board.” He would have colleges founded 
anywhere, by anybody, and not in any way sup- 
ported or centrolled by the State. But ‘the power of 
conferring degrees should be, he thinks, taken away 
from the colleges entirely, and put into the hands of 
the university board of examiners. The system of 
examinations conducted and degrees granted by 
those who have done the teaching strikes him as 
“like aman auditing his own accounts.” Mr. Lowe 
charges the examiners with “inconceivable lenity,” 
and pronounces the system as “a great blot” on the 
English universities. He instances the London 
University—“an examining body, to which come 
regularly enermous numbers of fine young men to be 
plucked ”—as an illustration of the value of severe 
examinations. Men take the risk of failure to pass 
the examinations, and come from all parts of the 
kingdom, including the other universities, to endure 
the test, because they know that if they pass they se~, 
cure a certificate of immense value. : 

Is there not here a suggestion of considerable | 
value for American colleges? Would it not raise the 
tone of our scholarship and give entirely new mean- 
ing to academic honors, if every college sent up its 
graduates to pass the impartial, severe, decisive 
university examination (arranged, in this State, let 
us say, by the Board of Regents) before receiving a 
degree? If it isutopian to dream of this, itis at 
least praeticable to adopt two measures looking to 
the same effect, which we will here mention, but not 
discuss. 

First, let any possessor of an academic degree 
write after the letters that stand for it in his signa- 
ture the name or symbol of the college which grant- 
edit. This custom being adopted, those who did 
not follow it might be suspected of having obtained 
their titles from obscure orinsignificant sources, and 
the value of such purely alphabetical decorations 
would naturally go down in the market. 

Secondly, let colleges, so long as they have the 
power of granting degrees at all, grant them to all 
comers who can pass the necessary examinations. 
Let them invite students from all quarters to the 
test. Then let them make the examinations so 
searching and impartial that the degrees awarded to 
the successful candidates shall be eagerly sought, as 
prizes worth having. This would be a benefit to 
small and young institutions, whose reputation is 
yet to be made. They could say to their students, 
“We will train you to be able to passthe examina- 
tion, and take the degree, of any college in the land. 
You need not go te Yale or Harvard forfour years, 
if it is inconvenient for you. We will give you thor- 
ough instruction here; and Yale and Harvard will 
recognize our work in you on its merits, not its 
geographical locality and venerable historic associa- 
tions.” 

But it would result, that the professors of some 
celebrated colleges would be overworked. They 
have trouble and toil enough already in examining 
their own undergraduates; what might not be their 
burdens, if hundreds or thousands of students from 
other colleges came trooping to be examined and to 
receive, haply, the much-desired sheepskin? This 
complaint would lead to the very reform which is 
most needed. For, as Mr. Lowe says, professors in 


colleges ought not:to-conduct examinations for de- 
grees. They ought to be relieved from the work as 
an irksome burden; they ought to be deprived of it 
asa dangerous and demoralizing power. It is fair 
neither to them nor to the public. 

On the other hand, our colleges cannot afford to 
keep boards of competent examiners outside of their 
professors; nor is it at all necessary to have as many 
such boards as there are colleges. A very few would 
suffice for the whole country ; and to these all colleges 
| could send their yoang men for examination. This 
| would put competition among the colleges on exactly 
the proper ground—namely, that of the relative 
quality of their work, as shown by its results in the 
scholarship of their students. 
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BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 








MONG the many little things a good house- 

keeper should vigilantly watch over, while 
trying to teach a child, or inexperienced girl, careful 
; and thorough dusting is one of the most promirent. 
| It is not alone those who are confessedly ignorant that 
require this supervision, but one-half of all the hired 
| help we eyer saw have never been trained to do that 
| kind of labor perfectly. They are accustomed to look 
at it as being of less importance, and more easily slight- 
| ed without attracting notice and subjecting themselves 
to rebuke, than other portion of their duties. They 
may be very capable in many other parts of the work 
allotted to them, yet lamentably fail when they under- 
take to dustaroom. A parlor or chamber-maid may 
begin her work properly. With broom, whisk, duster, 
and dust-pan—with short sleeves, a clean handker- 


| chief, or cap, over the head to protect the hair from 


dust, she commences to clean and “put the room to 
rights’ in the most approved manner. Books, papers, 
works of art, ornaments, or furniture—everything 
movable, arecarriedintothe next room, ifconvenient, 
crifnot, neatly covered from the dust, which must 
necessarily be raised while sweeping—thus leaving the 
floor as nearly vacant as possible, to facilitate that 
operation. , 

But, if superintending this work done by a new 
girl, you will notice that, however methodical in all 
else pertaining to her work, she does not stop to clean, 
carefully dust, and polish each article, as she takes it 
frcm the room, and by so doing have them all ready to 


, setback again, with no delay, when the room is well 


swept and dusted. She seems to have no idea that 
this will simplify her work, save time and extra hand- 
ling—and, as often happens, in case of any necessity 
‘for unusual haste in finishing the work, be a great 
convenience. But, seeing how like a good worker the 
girl takes hold of the other portions of her labor, you 
perhaps think it not best to embarrass her by too 
many criticisms at first, having no fear but at the close 
the dusting will be well done; called away by other 
duties you leave her to finish, on the whole well 
pleased, and hopeful that you have secured one who 
will prove faithful and reliable, relieving you from 
constant watchfulness in her department. 

On your return the first glance at the room confirms 
your hopes—but by a second look your dream of peace 
grows shadowy. The room is nicely swept, the furni- 
ture placed more nearly in the proper position than, 
for a first trial, you had expected,—but there the 
charm vanishes. Such dusting! It must have been 
attempted; for you see the mark of the dusting-cloth, 
asif hastily passed ever, or brushed across the plain 
surfaces of tables, chairs, etc., but looking more as if 
flies orspiders had run races over them, than like the 
efforts of a human hand to dust the room. Here and 
‘there, some one or two articles have been tolerably 
polished ; but wherever there is any elaborate carving, 
intricate molding, or dainty piece of statuary, re- 
quiring extra care, the dust has settled, and lies un- 
molested in ugly masses, defacing or concealing all the 
beauty. 

You summon the girl, trying all the time to school 
your heart and voice to patience. You show her the 
dust, and, taking the work into your own hands, pro- 
ceed to give her practical demonstration of how the 
work can, and must be done. As you pass from one ar- 
ticle to another, you explain the injury to Turniture 
and ornaments which will follow careless dusting. 
Point out how speedily dust hides in the moldings 
and carvings, and show her how to gain access to all 
the intricate and troublesome ornamental work. As 
you proceed she sees how easily and perfectly it can be 
done; but do not flatter yourself that this lesson, so 
thoroughly and plainly given, will relieve you from 
the responsibility of following up your chamber-maid 
with eontinued watchfulness and reminders. Be pre- 

ared to repeat this lesson every week and at the end 
of months find the repetition still necessary. Ifyou do 
not find this so, you may thank God and take courage, 
for you have secured a treasure which you will do well 
to cherish. : 

It is because our servants are so inclined to slight 
this seemingly small, but really very important part of 
domestic economy, that we think mothers should begin 
early to teach their little daughters how to dust a room 
and polish, by thorough dusting, all the furniture and 
articles of beauty. Let them take first lessons in 














learning to keep their play-room and playthings ree 
from dust, and the knowledge thus gained in play wi.'l 
soon be of much practical and valuable assistance te 
their mothers. We know there are some children nat- 
urally careless and flighty, while others are born neat 
and methodical. This difference is very observable in 
children of the same family—trained by the same 
mother—with equal care; and mothers. soon under- 
stand that one child must be looked after, in every 
step of her way toward becoming a practical, useful, 
helpful daughter and woman more than the other. 
Such children draw very heavily on their mother’s 
strength, patience and hopefulness; but if the child is 
of an affectionate disposition, in the end love and ex- 
perience will conquer. 

There is great need that mothers be not discouraged 
in their endeavours to teach their daughters all that 
pertains to practical domestic economy, for, if we are 
not greatly mistaken, the time is not far off when we 
shall all feel the necessity of looking to our daughters 
to assist us in the nicer parts of housework, if we would 
have comfortable, happy homes, relying on servants 
only for the coarser, harder parts that would tax our 
strength too severely or engross our time too much 
to leave any for social life or intellectual improvement. 
These must receive their fullshare of our attention; 
but the home cares have equal claims. Let there be 
an equal distribution—giving to each her portion in 
due season, and there will be less waste and extrava- 
gance and lighter hearts and happier homes. 


RECEIPTS. 


Mock TurTLE Soup.—Clean thoroughly two cow- 
heels, two calf’s feet and a knuckle of veal. Put them 
into a large pan or stone-pot, with two onions, a few 
cloves, black pepper and a minute quantity of cayenne, 
some allspice berries, mace, and sweet-hers, the 
quantity depending on your own taste. Cover over with 
cold water, then tie over the pot thick paper, or 
make a crust of flour and water, and set in an evenly- 
heated oven, and bake from three tofourhours. When 
done set it aside to cool. When cool, take off all the 
fat carefully, cut the meat from the knuckles and feet, 
in small bits, an inch and ahalf square, remove the 
bones and coarse part, and put the rest on to warm up. 
Add one spoonful of walnut and one of mushroom 
catsup, halfa pint of sherry or Maderia wine (those 
who object to wine and brandy in mince pies should 
never callfor turtle soup at public restaurants) a little 
mushroom powder, and all the jelly of the meat. When 
hot, if more seasoning is needed it can be added then. 
So that care should be observed at first not to use too 
much, as adding more when being heated, is just as well. 
Serve with hard-boiled eggs, force-meat balls, a spoon- 
ful of lemon juice, and, if liked, a little sage. 

FARMER’s FrvuitT-CAKE.—Three cupfuls of sour, dried 
apples, soaked over night in warm water. In the 
morning drain off the water, chop not too fine, leaving 
the apple about as large as raisins, then simmer im two 
cupfuls of molasses, two hours or until quite dry, that 
is, until the apple has absorbed all the molasses; one 
and a half cupfuls of butter, well beaten; one of sugar, 
four eggs; one cupful of sweet milk; one teaspoonful 
of cloves; one of cinnamon; one of nutmeg; one and a 
half teaspoonfuls of soda, one wine-glass of wine, four 
and a half tea cupfuls of flour; add raisins or currants, 
if you please; but roll in flour before putting to other 
ingredients; beat all together thoroughly; bake care- 
fully ina well-heated oven. This is excellent to our 
taste, far better than the richer kind, say black or fruit - 
cake, and more easily digested. . 





CROCUS. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


UNSHINE! All the way down from the sky 
ard over the world, it came through the gray 
winter dawning, and into a big bay window, where the 
plants were taking their morning nap. Right through 
the glass it sprang, but nobody heard any crash, and 
most of the flowers paid no attention. Only a multi- 
tude of sharp eyes began to open in the crocus corner. 
“The top o’ the morning to you, children,’’ cried the 
new comer, chucking them under the chins. * Bless 
your bright eyes! How have you slept?” 

“Nicely,’’ answered the] chorus, and every crocus 
rubbed the bright eyes with the sharp little fingers. 
‘“‘ Dear Mr. Sunbeam, how good itis to see you again! 
Pray where have you been all this long time?” 

“On the other side of the world, my dears,” said ths 
cheery voice,” “‘ where I didn’t_see anything I liked so 
well as your shiny little faces. Hurried right back, you 
see; lightning express, bound to be first on the spot. 
But, dear me! I must pay my respects to the ladies 
How do, Primmies? Sweeter than ever, I declare!’’ 

A group of pretty Chinese primroses bobbed fheir 
little heads and smiled bashfully. 

“ How are you, Madam Pollok? Seems to me you're 
looking a little stiffer than usual, but then, age will 
tell. Mesdemoiselles Fish-Geranium, how uncommonly 
blooming you are, really quite stocky too; wonder how 
much you’d measure round the waist? By the way, 
wouldn’t you smell as sweet by any other name? Ivy 
Green, what’s the matter with you! You dreop about 
here as if you were trying to be delicate. Never knew 
one of your race that was. Caught cold the other 
night,eh? Nonsense; that’s putting on airs, You, a 
shoot of the tough old Saxon stock! Servant, Mistress © 
Oleander, whenare you going to let me see those buds? 
Won’t speak to me, hey? and I so interested in you! 
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Now, that’s too bad; pity handsome people have such 
tempers!”’ 

Mr. Sunbeam is a wild fellow, just as bluff and saucy 
as he can be; but he hasa warm heart, as you will find 
out if you get on the right side of him. He never hec- 
tors -the little ones, though he does like to tease the 
fine-lady flowers. Miss Oleander thinks him very rude, 
because he is always peeping and asking about her 
buds. Of course a lady that makes such a magnificent 
toilet can afford to take a year for itif she pleases, and 
it’s none of his business. Was she not the belle of the 
season last winter? Did not everybody admire her 
perfect pink and white complexion, and was it not all 
because she had s0 little of his company? Miss Olean- 
der thinks it isa shame she has to stand in the south 
window, where that horrid Sunshine stays all day. 
What with his rude speeches and his staring, she knows 
- she is turning just as red as those common out-door 
things. 

But Mr. Sunbeam has gone around to the crocuses. 

* Back again, pets! Neversaw anything like the way 


you grow! Crocuses all over the world are smart little 
people, but youdo beat all. What’s the particular 
hurry ?”’ 


The little faces looked se happy. “Oh, don’t we 
grow? You.can’t think hgw hard we have been try- 
ing! There’sareason, you see; tell him all about it, 
Goldy!” : 

“Yes,” spoke up a fine yellow crocus, who had been 
trying to get the floor. ‘‘ Yes, we’ve gota mission, I can 
tell you! Before youknew us, Mr. Sunbeam, we lived 
down in the cellar, where it was dark, and you may 
suppose we had a dull time of it. But we keptup good 
heart, for we knew we shouldn’t stay there always. 
One day our mistress came down to see us, and we 
heard her say we were doing finely, and must go up 
stairs pretty soon. Then we jumped most out of our 
little pots. ‘ But,’ she added, ‘ I don’t know what [shall 
do with them, for they ought to goin that bay window, 
and it will be quite full when the hyacinths are in. 
Then we felt sorry we were only poor little crocuses, 
and I do believe we would have shed a tear or two, but 
we had grown so plump, sitting there with nothing to 
do, that we couldn’t so much as sigh without bursting 
our jackets. The very next night was that terribly 
cold one; you remember hearing about it, Mr. Sun- 
beam? In the morning we heard such-a wailing over 
head we could not think what was the matter. By and 
by somebody came and carried us all upstairs, and 
there was sucha sight! Ever so many plants were 
hanging their heads and looking very faint, and all the 
people were fussing over them, and half crying. And 
‘Oh, my splendid Calla Lily!’ said one, and ‘ Oh, my 
beautiful pink Begonia!’ cried another. I noticed that 
it went hardest with those that had the longest name3. 
I should choke if I tried to tell you what some of them 
were called—but I suppose they were foreigners, and 
had delicate constitutions. It was really dreadful: 
many of them had to be amputated ’way down to the 
roots, and they were put down in the cellarin our 
places, and we took their places on the flower-stand. 
Then we began to think it was not bad to be only 
tough little crocuses after all,and we made up our 
minds to grow very fast, and be as much com- 
fort as we could. And don’t you think these 
dear little primroses went right to work and budded, 
though they were sosmall you couldn’t expect it of 
them? I know they never would tell of it themselves, 
they are so modest. And we are all so glad we didn’t 
try to grow big, but only to blossom. Tie ladies seem 
to like us very much; they bring all their visitors to 
see us, and call us ‘perfect darlings.’ And then, 
there’s the Boy—that’s a sort of wild animal, I believe, 
enly part human, but Iam not sure, for we don’t ses 
him very often. Ithink he has hoofs, for when he 
comes in, the ladies cry out, ‘Take care! Oh, look at 
your great tracks on the carpet!’ (The carpet has 
splendid red roses on, and big bunches of purple flow- 
ers, enough to make acrocus wink to look at ’em.) 
And then the ladies loek so disgusted, and they call 
him a Boy! He walks about with his hands in his 
pockets, and he looks at the flowers, and whistles, but 
never seems to know what to say, till he comes to our 
corner, and then his face lights up and looks real 
pleasant, and he sings right out, ‘Hello!’ jolly little 

cuses!’ 

““ What can he mean by using such dreadful language! 
Itry to look reprovingly at him, but I always have 
to laugh, and then he thinks I like it.’’ 

Yellow Crocus paused, out of breath, and soon a quiet 
purple and white beauty spoke. ‘‘Do you remember 
how the people talked when they stood around us yes- 
terday? One said, ‘I enjoy bulbs more than anything 
else; they make me know the resurrection.’ Then I 
held my breath, for I knew théy were thinking of some- 
thing holy. Pretty soon another spoke: ‘ Pink flowers 
are the loveliest of all; nothing could be sweeter than 
‘a pink crocus. But I never saw one; they do not grow 
80; dothey? Perhaps they are being kept for hea- 
ven.’ 

“What dovzow think, Mr.Sunbeam? Have we got 
‘any little pink cousins in that beautiful land-?”’ 

“Don’t know,” said Mr. Sunbeam, meditatively. 
“‘Never been there. Shouldn’t wonder, though, if 
you might go now, without much fixing. Why, lots of 
those human creatures think they’re going; they ex- 
peet to grow beautiful somehow, you see. Some of 
them will need a sight of altering. Don’t bother your 
little heads about it; you’ve nothing to do but be 

jolly !” i . 

But the crocus corner grew very quiet; and before 
Mr. Sunbeam said “Good-night,” all the pretty heads 








were nodding over the mighty question, “‘ Where do 
good little crocuses go to when they die?’’ 








PHEBE PARKER’S FOURPENCE. 
BY MRS. C. E. K. DAVIS. 


NCE upon a time, a good many years ago 
when your grandmammas Were .ittle children, 
and your mammas were not yet born, and porte- 
monnaies had not been inyented, it was a fashion among 
little girls to make bags and purses, and other small 
articles of bead-work. The beads were many-colored, 
and were wrought upon canvas in the form of wreaths 
or bouquets of flowers, just as worsteds are now worked 
into slippers, and toilet-cushions, and sofa-pillows. 

It was a very fascinating as well as fashionable 
amusement, and every child who could by any means 
get a fourpence to spend, (it wasin the days when sil- 
ver fourpences and ninepences were used for chanze 
instead of scrip) was sure to purchase a stock of beads 
and begin a purse, or bag, for a gift to some friend. 

Now it so happened that Phebe Parker’s mother was 
a widow, with three children besides Phebe to feed, 
and clothe, and send to school; and as she had but a 
very small income with which to accomplish this, there 
was not much money left to spend on the little things 
that children like, such as beads, and skates, and sleds, 
and dolls. Nevertheless, Mrs. Parker had purchased a 
fourpence worth of the coveted beads for her little 
girl, and Phebe had commenced a purse which was to 
be the loveliest that ever was seen, and which was in- 
tended for a birthday gift to her mother. And now. 
every moment that could be spared by any means 
from her lessons and small household duties, Phebe 
spent in the favorite seat which her brother had made 
for her among the branches of an old apple-tree just 
back of the flower-garden, with the saucer of pretty 
bright beads on her lap, working and singing as gayly 
as the robins that were building a nest high above her 
head in the very topmost boughs. The tiny flowers 
grew fast under her nimble fingers, and as each one 
was finished she surveyed it with loving delight, and 
pleased herself by imagining her mother’s surprise 
when she should see the completed purse and be told 
that it was her own. 7 

But, alas for Phebe’s hopes! before the half of her 
purse was finished, she found to her dismay that her 
stock of beads was insufficient for one side of it. Here 
was a very unpleasant dilemma, and what was to be 
done the little girl did not know. However, she kept 
on with her work until the last bead was worked into 
the tip of a very pink rosebud, and then went to her 
mother with her trouble. 

“T’ve used up all my beads,’ she said, dejectedly, 
‘“‘every single one!” 

‘“*Have you? Why it was only last week Thursday 
that I bought them, and fhis is Tuesday. Iam sorry 
they are gone 80 soon.”’ 

“Soam I,” sighed Phebe. ‘I’m making something 
real pretty, mother, andit takesalot! If I couldonly 
have one more fourpence !”’ 

“‘T don’t.see how I can spare it, Phebe. Mother hasa 
great many needful things to buy with her fourpences.”’ 

“But the beads are needful,—kind of needful,” 
groaned Phebe, ‘“‘and I do want ’em so much. If you 
only just will buy ’em for me this once, I won’t ask 
for any thing else this ever, and ever, and ever so 
long.”’ 

Mrs. Parker wentto the drawer where she kept her 
old leather pocket-book, and opening it, counted over 
its slender contents, while Phebe looked on with a very 
wistful, anxious face. ‘‘Don’t you wish you hada 
handsome bead purse, mother?’’ she asked, insinua- 
tingly; ‘‘one of those real beauties, with a wreath of 
flowers on one side and a bouquet of roses on the 
other ?” 

“They are very pretty, but my old pocket-book 
answers quite as well for me,” said Mrs. Parker. Then 
she took a bright silver fourpence and put it into 
Phebe’s eager hand, adding, gently: ‘‘ You must not 
ask me for another, my child, remember.”’ 

Phebe’s fingers closed tightly over the precious coin, 
and darting away from her mother’s side, she seized 
her cape-bonnet, and rushed down the street to the 
little store where Miss Serena kept candies, picture- 
books, dolls, and best of all, glass-beads for sale. Here 
she made her purchase, and after answering Mi3s 
Serena’s inquiry, ‘‘ How is your mother to-day ?”’ with 
something that sounded very much like, “It’s a secret, 
and I can’t tell,” she dashed out.of theshop and home 
again, ‘‘for all the world like a wild Indian,’’ Miss 
Serena said, as she followed her with a look of mild 
surprise. 

In the course of qnother week Phebe’s industrious 
fingers had disposed of the entire new installment of 
beads, the purse was only two-thirds finished, and she 
was a2 poor, miserable little bankrupt. Such a lovely 
purse, too! Every flower was as precious in her sight 
as if it had been wrought with threads of gold. One 
more paltry fourpence _was all that stood between it 
and completion, how then could she endure the 
thought of putting it away unfinished? - 

Poor Phebe! Shesat in her leafy perch and medi- 
tated, tearfully, while the robins twittered and 
chirped above her head. Little they knew whatit was 
to want money. with a whole world full of treasures 
open for them to pick and choose from at will. So 
they brought their bits of straw, and wool, and down, 
and built their tiny palace, without giving a thought 
to the disconsolate little maiden who sat weeping for 
the fourpence that she wanted, but had not. 








It was quite out of the question to make another ap- 
peal to mother, for her word once given, was like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians; it was also out of the 
question to beg or borrow of the boys, and so, after a 
long season of deliberation Phebe descended from her 
perch, and with her empty saucer in her hand, and 
the unfinished purse in her pocket, went sorrowfully 
and slowly into the house. 

“Just the little girl I wanted to see,” said her 
mother, cheerily, catching a glimpse of the blue frock 
and white apron; ‘“‘I want to send to the store for a 
paper of needles, sharps and assorted sizes, don’t for- 
get, Phebe. Here is the money; sharps and assorted, 
and a box of hooks and eyes of medium size.” 

““Yes’m,” said Phebe, with a longing look at the 
bright silver quarter of a dollar. 

“Miss Serena will give you back the right change, 
and you will be careful not to lose it,” continuéd the 
careful mother. ; 

““Yes ’m,”’ said Phebe again, and then she set ferth 
on her errand, not with swift steps, but slowly and 
thoughtfully, wishing, oh! so earnestly, that she might 
have the pennies that were to be left, to use as she 
liked. 

‘*Mother wants you to send her a paper of sorter 
medium-sized needles, and a box of sharp hooks and 
eyes, Miss Serena,” said Phebe, laying the silver quar- 
ter down upon tke counter, and looking above the lit- 
tle store-keeper’s head to the covered ‘boxes that 
screened from her longing eyes the glittering objeets 
of her desire. 

“You haven’t given the message quite straight, 
dear,’’ said Miss Serena, smiling, ‘‘ but I know what Mrs. 
Parker wants, so it is just as well. Here are the 
needles, twelve cents, and here are the hooks and eyes, 
seven cents, and here is a fourpence back for change.” 

Phebe took the small parcel in one hand, and with 
the other slipped the money into her pocket, so that 
the sight of it should not tempt her, and left the shop 
with a melancholy air. 

About half way between Miss Serena’s and home, a 
large elm-tree spread its branches across the street, 
forming thus a grateful shade for the weary or heated 
passer-by to rest beneath; and as it was avery warm 
afternoon, Phebe paused there, and fanned her hot 
cheeks with her cape-bonnet. Suddenly her eyes 
brightened with a happy thought, and she looked up 
through the green leaves into the blue, bright sky. “I 
wonder if he would doit ?”” This was what she said to 
herself as she looked. 

Phebe’s good mother had taught her children to 
pray, and had assured them that God would hear and 
answer their prayers; and Phebe knew a Bible verse 
that said: ‘‘ And all things, whatsoever ye shall ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive;” and it was the 
mother’s lesson, and the Bible text that now prompted 
the question, ‘‘I wonder if He would do it?” 

“‘Of course He will,’’ she answered herself, the next 
moment, ‘and why in the world didn’t I think of it 
before?’’ Then, just where she stood, she shut her 
eyes and prayed: ‘‘O Lord, I want a fourpence to 
buy some more beads. If I can have a fourpence I 
can buy beads enough to finish mother’s purse, and I 
do want to getit done for her birthday present. Oh 
Lord, please tell me how I can get a fourpence. 
Amen.” 

There was a pleasant breeze stirring among the 
branches as Phebe opened her eyes, but she would not 
linger longer to enjoy it, for her mother was waiting 
for the needles and hooks-and-eyes; so she tied her 
bonnet-strings under her chin, and skipped out from 
beneath the shade, with a smiling countenance and a 
heart lightened of its burden. And now what do you 
think happened ? 

Just as she reached the edge of the grass, Phebe cast 
down her eyes, and there, at her very feet, half hidden 
by the gravel and cust of the road, lay a silver four- 
pence. 

As she stooped to pick it up the little girl realized, as 
she had never done before, how. very near the Lord was 


*to her. 


“TY didn’t think He would give it to me right straight 
off,’”’ she said, with another glance up into the blue 
sky; and then her little feet flew back over the dusty 
road, and in less than three minutes she again stood, 
flushed and almost breathless, before Miss Serena. - 

“TI found a fourpence!” she cried, half laughing, 
‘half crying, with excitement and delight. “It was 
right side of the road, ’most hid under the sand, so I 
want to buy some beads witl it to finish my purse.”’ 

“T suppose some one lost it,’’ said Miss Serena, look- 
ing sharply at the small coin, and turning it over and 
over in her fingers, ‘‘ but you won’t be likely to find the 
owner. I guessit belongs to you as much as to any- 
body.”’ 

“ Of course it does,” said Phebe. “God put it in the 
street a-purpose for me, because I told him I wanted 
it!’ 

So Miss Serena counted out a dozen strings of beads, 
and dropped them into Phebe’s eager, outstretched 
hand. And then, asthe child bounded away, the good 
woman retired to her back shop, and taking up her 
knitting-work, said, with a sigh, to a neighbor who 
had dropped in for an afternoon call: ‘“‘Whatastrange 
child that is of the Widow Parker’s! I'm afraid she 
isn’t long for this world.” . 

But Miss Serena’s fear proved to be quite without 
foundation. For Phebe is still living, and with her own 
lips told me the story which I have told to you, and I 
think the identical bead purse may be seen to this 
day, though the roses are somewhat faded with age. 
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The Church. 


HOME. 
PAN-ANGLICAN PRESBYTERIANISM. 

OW that Presbyterians are to be revived in 
N France, by the coming National Synod of the 
Reformed Church, it would be well to invite them to 
take part in the proposed Convention of English- 
speaking Presbyterians, for surely they ought to be 
encouraged and stimulated by the full sympathy of 
the Presbyterian world. 

The proposal of Dr. Blaikie, of the Edinburgh Now 
College, is that the?e shall be a grand meeting, or 
‘¢@cumenical Council” of the English-speaking Pre3- 
byterian Churches. The statistics of these churches 
are thus given: In Scotland there are said to be 3,009 
Presbyterian ministers. In Ireland there are about 
€00 ministers and congregations. In England there are, 
at least, 250. In the Dominion there are upward of 59) 
ministersand churches. In Australia, New Zealand, 
Africa, West Indies, ete., there are about 599 more. 
All the Presbyterian churches in the United States put 
together number about 7,200. The Presbyterian 
churches that look back to that Assembly in Edin- 
burgh in 1560 as their mother Assembly, number in all 
about 12,000 ministers and churches—living in the Brit- 
ish Isles, ir the United States, in British America, and 
in the isles of the Southern Seas. 

The place of meeting proposed is Edinburgh, as the 
dear Jerusalem of the Presbyterian churches. Dr. 
Blaikie says: 

“Tt would be egrand and stirring thing, if in the 
very chapel where Knox first met with his handful of 
comrades, and from the “ desk where he arose to 
ask the blessing of God, the voice of thanksgiving 
should rise in the name of 12,000 congregations for the 
conspicuous answer to that prayer, and for the mar- 
velous expansion vouchsafed to the little band whose 


soul was moved with the desire to spread abroad the 
pure and blessed evangel of JEsus CHRIST.”’ 


All this is very true and striking, but it is no less true 
that John Knox was enlightened and stimulated in or- 
ganizing the Presbyterian system, by John Calvin, of 
Geneva, and that the French and Swiss Presbyterian 
churches, as well as those of Scotland, have Calvin as 
a father, and to go to the very root of Presbyterian- 
ism, we must go to France and Switzerland. 

PRESBYTERIAN STUDENTS. 

We take from the Presbyterian Monthly Record, the 
following important and pleasing statement: 

“Tt has pleased God to hear the prayers of the Presby- 
terian Church for an increase of men to go forth into 
the world’s harvest. The Annual Reports ofthe Board 
and Permanent Committee of Education for 1370 an- 
nounced that they had received during the previous 
year 627 students under their care. The new Board in 
May, 1871, reported, for thirteen months, 670. Since 
that time, until December 16th, it has received the rec- 
ommendations of renewals of 685; and will have upon 
its roll, before the year ends, about 700, who look to it 
for assistance. Allare needed. Far more are needed. 
There are not enough yet in all to form one regiment 
of the United States army. But these are to fight the 
battles of the cross all over the world.” : 

TEMPERANCE. 

We called attention recently to the action of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, on temperance. We give from 
the Tribune, asummary of the operations of the Na- 
tional Temperance Society. This cause is important 
to all, and demands enthusiastic action. 

“The receipts of the publication department fer 1871 
were $39,988.81; donations, $9,370.22; total, $49,359.03. 
The fund of $20,000 instituted some time ago, has nearly 
all been subscribed, and about $10,000 paid in. The 
present indebtedness is about $9,000; assets about $27,- 
6C0. Since the organization of the Society, in 1855, it 
has expended about $30,000 in stereotyping and engrav- 
ing theliterary matter published by it. It has pub- 
lished over forty-five bound volumes, nearly 200 varie- 
ties of tracts and pamphlets, and two monthly periodi- 
cals. The Youth’s Temperance Banner has a present 
circulation of 130,000, and is rapidly increasing. Thir- 
ty-four bound volumes for Sunday-school libraries 
have also been published. We expect that the Local 
Prohibitory law, that was introduced at the last ses3- 
sion of the Legislature, will be passed this winter. This 
bill provides that the citizens of the different towns 
shall decide by vote whether intoxicating liquors shall 
te sold within their borders.” 

In the State of Mlinois an experiment has been un- 
dertaken of a license law, guarded by penalties on the 
sellers of liquors for any injuries resulting from the 
sale. The parties injured can bring suit and recover 
damages. Other Western States are endeavoring to 
pass similar laws. 

In Massachusetts the temperance men are endeavor- 
ing to re-enact a former prohibitory law with im- 
provements. 

The purpose to effect a temperance reform is general, 
and various experiments are tried. The Roman Cath- 
olic movement of which we have given an account, 
concurs with this general disposition of the commu- 
nity, and we may hope that in some mode all efforts 
may be made so to coincide as to gain the end so uni- 
versally desired. Division in organization, and in 
principles of action has thus far been a very great ob- 
stacle to success. 








THE JEWS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


It is estimated that there are between seven and 
eight millions of Jews in the world, and that in New 


‘worship, conform to progressive American 





York exrd the vicinity there are over one hundred 
thousand. In our country they have never been 
subjected to persecution or political disabilities; but 
have come under the full influence of our free institu- 
tions. It is a very interesting question, to what reli- 
gious issues they are tending. In the Jewish Messenger 
ot this city, edited by the Rev. S. M. Isaacs, are some 


“very interesting views of the course of religious thought 


and practice among them. Nothing is said of conver- 
sions to Chiistiariity. It is tacitly assumed that they 
do not occur, and so far as we are informed they are 
not ntimerous. He speaks of the great mass of the 
Jews and describes general tendencies. The first 
prominent fact, according to him, is that the Jews 
reed to be formed, influenced and controlled more by 
the religious press, than by the synagogue, which is in 
a decline. 

“It is to ihe press that the Israelites of America 
must look for comfort, for counsel, for assistance. The 
pecple are heard in the papers, as they are notin the 
synagogues. The pulpit is, unhappily, less the seat of 
instruction, than of self-conscious enlargement upon 
the individual theories of the incumbent. The = 
is not aliye. The synagogue does not respond to the 
yearnings of the Jewish heart as it did in ancient days 
when parents and children thronged to hear the wor 
of God, religiously abstained from secular callings upon 
the sacred Sabbath, and dwelt upon every look and 
every word of the preacher asifinspired from heaven.” 

The second great fact is that as to the synagogue 
itself there is a division of the Jews into three parties. 
One, of those who are conservative of old forms and 
habits in synagogue education and worship; another 
cf -those who, in education and synagogues and 
ideas; 
a third of those who, under the name of ritualism, 
propose to drop all the externals of Judaism, and 
retain only a pure Deism, not differing essentially 
from the absolute religion of Theodore Parker, or that 
of the Scciety of Free Retigionists. Of the system of the 
first party, a contributor thus speaks, in the edi- 
torial columns: 

‘“‘ Whilst the system organized in days of old, was 
noted for its simplicity, its devotional air, and instruc- 
tion, it was fostered by the schools placed contiguous 
to the synagogue, where the young were taught how 
to pray, and instructed how toliveas Jews. The build- 
ings were plain, without any ornamentation; the 
worshipers entered and left them with the feeling 
that they had offered*praise and prayer to their 
Creator, and were at the same time instructed, that 
the former was but the meansto an end. In order 
to receive the approval of Heaven, it was essential 
they shculd live in accordance with Jewish law in their 
every act,—when they walked by the way, or dwelt in 
ibeir houses.”’ 

This sytem produced, we are told, intelligent, con- 
sistent, God-fearing Jews, and faithful spiritual leaders 
and teachers. 

Of the second system he thus speaks: 

“What is the modern system ? To adopt ever 
means to attract worshipers; the ritual to be revised, 
abridged, and rendered suitable to modern ideas. The 
advent of a Messiah; the resurrection of the dead; the 
ingathe1ing of Israel—these subjects which a vast ma- 
jority in Israel deem important, were to be expunged 
from the Prayer-book, but in their stead vocal and in- 
strumental music were to form adjuncts to the service.’ 

The tendencies of this system, asset forth by him, are 
to throw off finally all thatis peculiar to the Jewish 
ritual, and to retain only the spiritual Deism of the 
third party. The ideas of this third party are more 
fully set forth in another article on ritual and religion 
of which we give the close. 

“The beauty of holiness is the end of all religions; 
whatever is not consonant with this, let us prune from 
our system. If we do this, we will become unconscious 
of the ceremonies which were necessary for Mosaism, 
when the heart and not the intellect was master. One 
by_ one of the rites which distinguish us will be an- 
nulled. We need no more proclaim, ‘I amaJew, 
when the world becomes a kingdom of priests. The 
Prayer-book we will cast aside when our whole lives 
are a pxan of praise and thanksto God. The tephillin 
and the talith alike we will bury when the spirit of the 
Creator so permeates the creation that men need no 
longer ask, Where is His holy mount, or how can I 
serve Him? For in that day the heart will leap 
quickly to do his bidding. As a child runs to obey 
the parent, and finds a pleasure in the task—for love 
sweetens labor and instills into pain a sunny warmth— 
so will men hail every burden as a blessing which 
floweth from the father of us all.”’ 

As to the future of the Jews, the editor thus speaks: 

“The future of Judaism in America, we believe, will 
be far more glorious than the past anywhere out of 
Palestine in those days when the Jewish nation was yet 
unconquered, and under the government of the Da- 
vidian dynasty. We believe that here on these shores 
of liberty and equality we are unconsciously prepari 
for the restoration of that nationality now obscure 
and merged in the interests of the present.”’ 

Which of the three parties he thinks will prevail he 
does not expressly say. Yet, as he looks for the resto- 
ration of their nationality, he cannot believe that they 
will sink Judaism in Deism, or be absorbed in the com- 
munity and disappear. Others think otherwise. One 
Jewish clergyman is a vice-president of the Free Reli- 
gious Society of Boston. The Jewish Times copies in 
full from the index the prospectus of the course of free 
religious lectures in Boston, and gives it a conspicuous 
position, as if in sympathy with it. The efforts of 
Christians to produce united prayer for the conversion 
of the Jews to Christianity the Jewish papers treat 
with ridicule. 





FOREIGN. 


DR. DULLINGER. 


N an inaugural address, at the University of Mu- 
nich, December 23, 1871, Dr. D&llinger considered 
the lessons of the French and German war, forthe Ger- 
One was the danger of corrupting 


msn Universities. 





history, to flattcr nations. He traced the present fall 
of France to illusions, created by the flattery of her 
historians, resulting in a blind and hopeless declaration 
of war. Of the decree of Papal infallibility, simul- 
taneously issued, he thus speaks : 

“ On the 1&th of July, 1870, the insane declaration of 
war against Germany fell like a ripe fruit from this 
upat-tree, and the same day brought Germany an- 
other declaration of war. me, the second metro- 
polis of Latinism, declared war againstGerman science 
and German intellect. Five hundred and forty-seven 
Roman _Bishops proclaimed the infallibility of the 
Pope. Witnesses of authority have shown thit this 
dogma, the dangerous character of which had never 
Leen mistaken, was promulgated ‘wenly to checkmate 
the Germans, and to serve, so to speak, as an antidote 
agairst inconvenient German investigations. For 
more tran twenty years the Roman hierarchy has ban- 
ished the old theological hand-books from the semi- 
naries and colleges, and introduced new ones full of 
misstatc ments and falsifications, thus endeavoring to . 
gain over the younger clergy to the cause of the 
ecclesiastical revolution in favor of Papa! absolutism. 
This manceuver has unfortunately been crowned with 


‘suecess; in Germany alone the introduction of new 


class-Looks only partially succeeded, and therefore 
the direct declaration of war against German science, 
which had so long been avoided, is now considered 
necessary. The Jesuit Society, originally formed in 
Spain, proclaimed the principle of the subjection of 
human will and human intellect to the authority of a 
pence appointed by God to be the head and center of 

hristianity. Thehostility to all free inquiry which 
resulted from this doctrine was first Girested | against 
natural science, and gained some partial successes, but 
was in the end defeated at every point. Now the 
science of history is attacked. If the attempt were 
successful, the inevitable consequence would be the 
bankruptcy of historical investigation, general skep- 
licism, and an utter want of confidence in the trust- 
worthiness of all historical research. Rome is fully 
dete1mined on this conflict.” 

On the relations of Protestants and Catholics in Ger- 
many, he thus speaks: 

‘“‘ But, above all, German theology is favored by the 
new order of things. In the two confessions this 
science Las much to learn and much to forget. Since 
the division between the Churches, theology on both 
sides has considered polemics the chief task; and thus 
divergencies have been made more striking, and the 
breach has been widened. Henceforth theology must 
follcw an opposite course, and exchange a polemic for ~ 
an irenic tendency. It must in future become the 
science of peace-making. Previous to the establish- 
ment of the Empire the purest patriots lamented our 
denominational disunion as the principal difficulty in 
the way of the unification of Germany. Now the ex- 
terior iramework of the Empire is finished, but its ex- 
ternal-construction is not completed, and here theo- 
logical division will unfortunately still act as a hin- 
drance. In all Europe adesire is felt for the reunion 
of the separated Churches. Germany, in which their 
division originated, has also the task of bringing about 
their reunion, or if this be impossible, their reconcilia- 
tion at least.”’ 

From these statements it is plain that the antagonism 
of Dillinger to the council, the Papacy, and the 
Jesuits, is not at all abated. He regards the whole 
Papal and Jesuit movement as a war on the science of 
history, like the war once proclaimed against the 
science of astronomy, and, like that destined to de- 
feat. He alsolongs forareunion of Catholics and Prot- 
estants, on a basis of mutual concession. The prac- 
tical question is, How does he propose to act? All the 
bishops have submitted to the Pope, aud the Old 
Catholics, whom he leads, are under the ban. At best 
they are asmall minority of the Papal Church, and can- 
not effect the reconciliation which they desire, between 
the main body and the Protestants. Many Catholics, 
as in the movement of Aquayo in Spain, mentioned in 
our last number, are assuming a much more radical 
ground. v 

FATHER HYACINTHE. 

The last manifesto of this reforming priest is a letter 
to the Abbé Gratry, who first wrote and published an 
unanswerable argument against the dogma of the 
Pope’s infallibility, and then leaving every argument 
unanswered, retracted his opinions and submitted to 
the Pope and the Council. Hyacinthe calls upon 
him to give his reasons for so great a change, and 
to answer his own argumentsif he can. If he will not 
do it, but submits to mere authority not only without 
reason, but against reason, then he charges him with 
virtually laying the foundation of a wide-spread and 
undermining skepticism, as the necessary result of be- 
lieving without reason, and against true and valid 
arguments. 

OLD CATHOLICS. 

The German correspondent of Evangelical Christen- 
dom says that the Old Catholic movement is making 
progress in Austria. Even in Vienna an Old Catho- 
lic organization has been formed. They declare then- 
selves not to be Protestants or Dissenters, but only 
real and genuine Catholics. The correspondent, how- 
ever, does not fully confide in the movement. As op- 
pored to the Pope and the Council, it is good; but what 
is its true positive side? He affirms, in reply to this, 
that the men who join it are to a great extent men 
of infidel tendencies. Ingeneral, he says: “In Austria 
the Old Catholics are to a great extent, the Ration- 
alists, formerly known as Josephinists, from the Em- 
rorpe Joseph IT.” ; 

This fact, and the more radical evangelical move- 
ment in Spain, prove that Dr. Dillinger and Hya- 
cinthe, though they stimulate and excite many, do not ~ 
control the movement. Rationalists take hold of it to 
secure their ends through it, and evangelical Catholics 
aim in the wake of it to inaugurate reform far beyond 
the aims of DUllinger. What will, on the whole, grow 
cut of a movement without an efficient leader and 
head, it is hard to foresee. 
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NATIONAL REFORM CHURCH OF FRANCE. 

The Church of the Huguenots was once a glorious 
church, and held its national Synods. But from 1680 
it has held none. The year before the war with 
Germany a decree was passed authorizing a Synod, and 
the present government confirms the decree. There 
are twenty-one Provincial Synods to be represented. 
‘There is to be one delegate to every six pastors, one- 
half to ke laymen. It is believed that the majority in 
the Synod will be decidedly evangelical, and therefore 
the Rationalists are oppesed to the assembling of the 
Synod. Evangelical Christendom says that it will be 
the turning-point of National French Protestantism. 
It is causing great excitement throughout France, and 
other evangelical bodies sympathize with the true de- 
fenders of the Gospel, and pray for their abundant 
prosperity and success. Certainly, no country is more 
in need of a revival of the true Gospel in its genuine 
power than France. 

RELIGION IN PARIS. 

The French correspondent of Evangelical Christen- 
dcm says that Christianity is at an exceedingly low 
ebb in Paris. He says, ‘‘Congregations diminish al- 
though eloquence may draw the crowd; and there is 
very little aggressive action. One asks right and left 
what are church-members doing to bring souls to God? 
and the almost universal reply is ‘ Nothing collectively.’ 
Feith has been stunned, and has not yet revived.” Yet 
there are some who boldly proclaim the simple gospel, 
and under their preaching inquirers begin to appear. 

Christians from England and other lands are laboring 
by the distribution of Traéts and Bibles, and by schools, 
and not without hopeful results. 

Lectures are delivered also by the pastors every week 
in the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
on various interesting subjects having a religious ten- 
dency, and they are well attended. Every party feels 
that a crisis is athand, and that the efforts of infidelity 
to wield the masses for false social reform ought to be 
earnestly resisted. M. Thiers enters heartily into these 
views. His words spoken before a committee deserve 
recording: 

‘Fear is felt,’’ said he, ‘‘at the vast Democratic ele- 
ment contained in the capital. Those who compose it 
have thrown themselves into the Internationale, 
through ignorance of the true laws of economy. Can 
it be imputed to them as a crime? Is it not better to 
instruct, to enlighten them, and seek to Tally them 
around the cause of order.” 

These words of Thiers are not only true, but pro- 
foundly significant. The only effecttial way to meet 
infidel radical reform is to Christianize and enlighten 
the masses, and to teach them true Christian political 
economy. Ofcourse if Protestants do not take hold of 
the work in earnest Romanists will occupy the field. 
Indeed they are now at work. The same correspond- 
ent says: 

‘The Roman Catholics are exerting all their powers 
of organization and priestly influence to keep their 
people, and regain those who are lost to them. They 
are now forming a League of God. The Roman liturgy 
is restored in the Paris churches, and the Gallican 
ejected. But the infidel power, bold and subtle, is in- 
creasing in influence daily.” 


The Week, 


HE testimony efore the Senate Investigating 

Committee has brought out strange facts regard- 

ing the possibility of holding different offices at the 
same time. 


—The Minnesota Legislature has passed a bill in 
aid of sufferers by the prairie fires. It provides for 
small loans to enable the poor to buy sees enough for 
next year’s crop. 


—There is no prospect of peace in Mexico. Diaz 
is threatening theState of Vera Cruz, and Revolution 
is the order of the day. 

—English papers comment at great length on the 
“cases” presented by the International Commissioners 
at Geneva. 


—King Amadeus refuses, at latest dates, to re- 
ceive the resignation of his ministers. Popular disturb- 
ances are threatened at Madrid. 


—Rumor has it that Mr. Tweed will go to Albany 
at once and claim his seat in the Senate. 


—A heavy snow-storm has blockaded many of the 
western railroads, including the Union Pacific. 


—tThe present State officers have been renominated 
Ly the Connecticut Republicans. 


—An Agricultural Congress is called for at Wash- 
ington. 


ONGRESS has been moderately busy this week, 
though the Senate has not as yet been able to 
dispose of the General Amnesty Bill. It has, howeyer, 
passed the House Bill admitting building materials for 
Chicago free of duty, reserving the right of re- 
consideration, and has received from the committee 
a new version of the Apportionment Bill differing from 
that passed by the House in notincreasing the number 
of Representives, so that under its provision; several 
of ihe older States will have fewer Representatives 
than they are at present entit.ed to. As is usual the 
Senate spent an unreasonable length of time deciding 
when to adjourn. After along debate it was decided 
by aparty vote toadjourn on the 25th of May. In 
the House the Legislative and Executive Appro- 


























priation Bilis have been under discussion, as has also a 
bill to establish a national education fund which shall 
be supported by the sale of public lands. The Post- 
office Committee reported favorably on the Postal and 
Telegraph Bill. The political fracasin New Orleans 
came up for consideratien early last week, and after 
an exciting debate an investigation committee was 
sent off with full powers. Other investigations are 
ordered concerning the Southern mail contrasts; 
the management of the railroad and transportation 
companies all over the country; the quarantine regu- 
lations of the sea-ports (including of course, New 
York, where, if rumor may be believed, reform is sadly 
needed); and the expenses of the local government of 
the district of Columbia. The Committee of Ways and 
Means has offered a resolution declaring Mr. Boutwell 
guiltless in regard to the doings of the Syndicate. The 
House also called on the President for the information 
cn which he acted in ordering the Ku-klux investiga 
tion in South Carolina. On Saturday, the postal tele- 
graph scheme was the subject of a general debate, Mr. 
Beck, of Kentucky, denouncing it as tending toward 
a dangerous centralization of power, entailing an enor 
mous expense on the government, and being objection- 
able in almost every respect. Mr. Dawes, of Massa- 
chusetts, supported the measure, but did not ap- 
parently give his mind to it, so that the opponents of 
the measure made the best show on the day’s record. 
Mr. Buckingham’s Committee having moved its 
headquarters from the Astor House to the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, continues its investigations with undiminished 
zeal and varying success, as regards the interesting 
character of the reports. The most important wit- 


| ness who has been before the committee since our 


last report of the proceedings was Colonel Leet, 
whose connection with the General Order business we 
referred to in our previous notice. Many revelations 
have been made concerning the abuses and misdeeds 
of the various Custom-house departments, but about 
a large part of these there is reasonable room for two 
opinions. Regarding Leet, however, there seems to be 
little reascn for dcubt. The testimony has clearly 
dcmonstrated the very damaging fact, that according 
to his own testimony he held an absolute sinecure in 
connection with the General Order business. It ap- 
pears moreover, not always by his own showing, but 
onevidence which has not as yet been broken down, 
that his share of the General Order business was a 
han€scme fraction of $100,060, which he received 
certainly while holding a clerkship in Washington, and 
possibly while drawing pay asa Colonel in the army. 
There are sundry other minor details of this affair 
which are not pleasant to contemplate in view of the 
knowledge which high officials in Washington must 
have had of the attendant circumstances. The Presi- 
dent’s strange neglect to remove tis man when his 
unofiicer-like conduct, to call it no worse name, first 
became known, is not comprehensible in the light of 
passing events; but we suppose that we must wait 
perforce until major and minor reports are readered, 
and Congress has taken appropriate action. Meau- 
whilethe community may reflect, with such equan- 
imity as it can command, on the fact that what- 
ever parts of the evidence may be untrue, Leet is 
most assuredly in receipt of an income from the Gene- 
ral Order stores, for which he kas never done any work 
save in the way of wire-pulling, and which he would 
never have received at all had not “gross irregu- 
larities’’ been persistently overlooked. 


Commissioner Wells, of the Agricultural Bureau, 
has issued a call for a convention of delegates repre- 
senting the various State societies and colleges, having 
for their object the advancement of agriéulture and 
horticultnre in their various branches. The conven- 
tion, it is proposed, shall meet in Washington, on the 
15th,of February, and confer on subjects of mutual in- 
terest, the immediate design being to take such action 
as may be deemed expedient to promote the interests 
of agriculturists all over the country. This action will 
probably include the suggestions as to the administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, and may bave some influence on the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, which is just now investigating 
the way in which several States have used the lands 
granted them for the establishment of agricultural 
colleges. The law making these grants prescribed the 
time within which the colleges must be established,— 
namely, before July of the present year, and as several 
States have failed to found colleges, it is likely that 
they may be called to account. 


—_— 


Gencral Eaton, the United States Commissioner of 
Education, has made his annual report, his statistics 
being obtained from advance sheets of the census 
tables. It appears that there are, in round numbers, 
5,566,074 persons in the United States who can neither 
read nor write. Of these, 2,879,543 are white and 
2,763,991 are colored. 4,8&2,210 are native born; and of 
the foreign born €65,985 are in the Northern States, 
89,496 in the Pacific States and Territories, and 72,383 
in the Southern States. The table of ratios shews that 
in the grand geographical divisions, namely, the 
Northern, Pacific, and Southern, she total illiteracy of 
the first is only about one-half that of the second, and 
less than one-fifth that of the third; that the native 
illiteracy of the Northern division is less than one- 
tenth of that ef the Southern; that the white illiter- 
acy of the Northern is less than one-half of that of the 
Southern; that the colored illiteracy of tae Northern 
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is ebcut one forty-eighth part of that of the Sothern, 
and that in the Southern division, the adult male fllit- 
eracyis nearly four and one-half times, and the total 
minor illiterecy more than ten times as great as that 
in the Northern divisicn. 

Connecticut is so unfortunate as to elect her Gov- 
erncr and State cfficers every year, which is refreshing 
to ker hack politicians of both parties, but very irk- 
scmetoagreat many of her respectable citizens. A 
natural consequence of the frequency of elections isa 
like frequency of State Conventions. The Republicans 
have just keld theirs, and with a unanimity which 
mnay well excite the envy of the divided forces in this 
State, renominated the entire ticket without unneces- 
sary debate. Itis regarded as certain that Governor 
Jewel will encounter his old sppnasnt en Serena 
English, at the Spring election. 


Two volumes, each containing some 500 pages of 
printed matter and comprising the respective “* cases’’ 
of the British and American Commissioners under the 
Washington Treaty, are freely commented upon by 
the London papers, from whose summaries we take 
our statement. The Commissioners on the part of Great 
Britain open their case by an introductory “ statement’ 
of events which attended and followed the breaking 
cut of the civil war, and the action of Great Britain 
and other powers in relation to it. It is specially 
urged that what the United States Government calls 
an “insurrection” was in reality a civil war, and that 
the United States did in fact recognize the conflict as 
such, by the proclamation of a blockade, and by the 
reizure, condemnation or destruction of neutral ships, 
for breach of blockade. The whole number of such 
vessels, according to the British estimate, exceeds 1,209. 
The Queen’s Governmentassumes that the only question 
fcr the arbitrators 1s whether and how far England 
bas been guily of a breach of international law in her 
dealings with the Alabama, the Florida, the Georgia, 
ard the Skenandcahk, limiting the discussion to the 
acts of those four vessels. The arbitrators are asked 
to decide that the war was a war, and not an in- 
surrection, and that if England is liable for claims 
growing cut of the actsof any vessels, she is liable only 
for those of the four mentioned. Provided the arbi- 
traiors eccept these definitions, the question to be de- 
cided will be something likethis. Do thedepredations 
of these four vessels make England liable, assuminz 
that they were the duly commissioned ships of a bel- 
ligerent whose 1ig] ts during the continaation of ho3- 


| tilities were equal to those of his enemy? 


On the other hand, the case as presented by the 
American Commissioners, of which the substance has 
atone time or another appcaredon this side of the 
Atlantic, seems to give the British public some un- 
easiness, owing to the maguitude of the claims pre- 
sentcd. In English eyes the object of this ‘‘ case” is to 
make Great Britain responsible, not only for the acts 
of the four steamers to which the Queen’s Commis- 
sicrers seek to limit the discussions, but for those of 
sundry other vessels, whos? operations, it is claimed, 
caused direct damages to the United States. England 
is also made responsible for the indirect consequen:es 
of those depredations, if being even claimed that she 
should pay the expenses of our cruisers which were 
sent in pursuit of the Confederate ships, and pay, 
besides for the transfer of American com- 
merce to the British flag. Naturally these de- 
mands are regarded as unreasonable by Eaglishmen, 
the majority of whom will not, perhaps, recognize 
the right of international lawyers to follow the 
practice of ordinary courts in stating the plaintiff's 
case xs strongly as possible, on the ground that the 
judgement of the court will fix the damages ata low 
enough rate, and that the case must therefore be nade 
to lcokaslarge as possible. English opinion, of course, 
sides with the statements ¢fthe British Commissioners, 
and to the average Englishman the verdict of the ar- 
bitrators is probably a foregone conclusion. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that some of our best au- 
thorities on international law have studied the matter 
clorely, and have decided that the claims of the 
United States cannot, in justice, be lightly set aside. 


It is not usually worth while to make a paragraph 
about a Spanish political crisis any more than about a 
South American or Mexican revolution, but the pres- 
ent case looks rather serious as we write. The ministe- 
rial candidate for the Presidency of the lower House 
was defeated. The alternative which, according to 
ihe etiquette of Spanish politics presented itself, was 
the resignation of the Ministry or the dissolution of 
the Cortes. The former was at first decided upon, and 
the decision was made known to the public. This was, 
however reconsidered, and when the delegates and 
Senators next met they were somewhat astonished at 
the receipt of a Royal decree dissolving the Cortes, 
and ordcring an election for April 2d. The reading of 
this decree was followed by a scene of the greatest 
confusion, in the midst of which passionate and revo- 
lutionary speeches were made. It appears that the 
King refused in the end to accept the resignation of 
his ministers, and was therefore obliged to fall bask 
upon the other alternative of dissolving the Cortes. 
The people, it is said, generally sympathize with the 
deputies, and there is talk of baricades and vengeance 
and so on, in consequence of which treops are pouring 
into Madrid to be ready.in case of an outbreak. 
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ENCKE’S COMET. 


HIS little comet, the nearest to the sun 1n aver- 

age distance, and consequently the most frequent 

in its periodical appearances of all that have been ob- 
served by astronomers, has been on hand e@ain. Pro- 
fessor Young, of Dartmouth, writes in the Boston Jour- 
nal of Chemistry, that its diameter is between 40,000 
and 50,000 miles, that he saw it on December 1, pass cen- 
trally over a little star of the 9th magnitude, the bright- 
ness of which was not apparently dimmed in the least, 


showing, like other similar observations, that the sub- 


stance of comets is inconceivably rare. The spec- 
troscope shows it to be gaseous, and probably gaseous 
only. The spectrum indicates carbon. Like most of 
the smaller comets, it carries its tail before it, in ap- 
proaching the sun. 

The doctrine of a resisting medium, filling the inter- 
planetary spaces, was deduced by Encke with much 
laborious calculation and able reasoning, from the ob- 
served gradual shortening of the periods of this comet, 
which he averred could not be accounted for by any 
known action of the planets. The frequency of its 
returns, which occur in a little less than three years 
and four months, makes the phenomenon of retarda- 
tion comparatively easy to determine; but the most 
modern and most accurate observations do not seem 
to have been discussed with reference to this point. 
Prof. Young says the other comets show nothing simi- 
lar as yet, and that the whole question needs investi- 
gation. Meanwhile the hypothesis of an interplanet- 
ary medium is very convenient to the physical mate- 
rialists who abhor a vacuum more than nature ever 
did, and who begin to demand an ether for the trans- 
mission of heat, gravitation and all forms of force, as 
well as for light, while at the same time they are nat- 
urally reluctant to endow this assumed medium-with 
new qualities, or to take from it any of the universally 
observed attributes of matter. The imponderable 
ether, like the indivisible atom, is philosophically 
troublesome, though practically and temporarily con- 
venient. 


ELASTIC ROA D-BEDS. 


HIS subject of the elasticity of the bed, whether 

of railways or of ordinary roads, has a bearing 
upon the question of asphalt-pavements, which has 
been unfortunately overlooked by American con- 
tractors. Everybody knows what happens when a 
carpet or oil-cloth is laid on abare, hard oor. The 
knots and cracks make themselves speedily visible, 
and the covering is destroyed much sooner than if it 
were protected by an intermediate stratum of news- 
papers or other yielding material. We have noticed 
the same thing in pavements. Brooklyn, forinstance, 
is afflicted with a cheap, tarry top-dressing, which was 
recommended because it could be laid immediately 
upon the old cobble-stone paving. Aside from the 





difficulty of getting the right combination of materi- | 


als to secure a smooth and tough surface, capable of 
standing our climate, this Schrimshaw arrangement 
is like an oil-cloth on a hard floor. 


brittle. It was certainly established by observation 
that rails and railway-axles break most frequently in 
freezing weather, though the evidence as to other iron 
constructions is not so abundant and decisive. But 
recent careful experiments have shown that iron and 
steel arerather strengthened than weakened at low 
temperature; and Dr. Joule, who conducted some of 
these experiments, makes the plausible suggestion 
that the frequency of railway fractures in the winter 
is due to the hardness and inelasticity of the frozen 
ground, which greatly increases the shock upon iron 
axles and rails. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


RUSTING A FATHER’S HAND.—I happened 
to come down to my shop one day, and found my 
eldest boy, then about eight years of age, busily punch- 
ing holes in a piece of leather with the instrument used 
for the purpose byshoemakers. The bit of leather was 
of little worth; but in order to prevent his trying the 
operation on something more valuable in future, he 
received a correction; and by way of trying his confi- 
dence, he was asked to put out his little tongue, that it 
might as it were, undergo a similar operation. As may 
be supposed, the request was not complied with, aad 
the matter was likely to end there, when his sister, 
two years older than her brother, who had been 
eagerly watching the proceedings, said, ‘I will do it, 
pa;’’ which she did without hesitation when requested. 
Resolved to put her to the test, the punch was laid on; 
but not showing the least appearance of flinching, it 
was pressed close; yet there she stood, even smiling in 
her father’s face, who feeling himself overcome, with- 
drew the instrument. Judge of his emotion when she 
exclaimed, “I knew you would not do it, pa.’’ Dearest 
Elizabeth! the Lord who gave thee has taken thee to 
Himself, but not until He had first taught thee to trust 
a fathe’s hand. 


Homer, SwEet HomeE.—In reference to the author- 
ship of this popular ballad, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” the 
following anecdote may be interesting to your musical 
readers! I was residing at Milan with my family at the 
time of the production of the opera of ‘‘ Anna Bolena.”’ 
We were very intimate with Mme. Pasta. I well re- 
member her calling one day, and telling us she was 
very much discontented with her share in the 
partition of the last scene of the opera, and she 
added, “You English have so many beautiful 
airs which you sing among yourselves, that I am 
sure you could help me.’? My mother, who was 
a very fine musician, mentioned ‘Home, Sweet 
Home!’ as a song which its own air and words, and 
Miss Paton’s singing, had made very popular in En- 
gland. She sang it, and Mme. Pasta, sitting down to 
the piano-forte, said, ‘‘ It will do, I am sure it will do.’’ 
Donizetti adopted it accordingly, and thanked us for 
having got him out of his difficulty. As tv the author- 
ship, not having any musical books about me, I oan 
only express a vague remembrance that it appeared 
first in a collection of foreign songs, with English 


| words. The music, I believe, was arranged by Bishop, 


The attrition of | 


hoofs and wheels above, and the unyielding resistanse | 


of the cebble-stones immediately below, grind the sur- 
face as between the upper and the nether mill-stone, 
and the result is a fearful abundance of fine noxious 
dust, and a prevalence of ragged spots in the pave- 
ment. The practice in Paris is different in many re- 
spects. There a natural asphaltic limestone is em- 
ployed, and the foundation is of beaten earth, witha 
layer ef concrete upon it. Yet even in Paris these 
pavements do not give complete satisfaction, and well- 
macadamized streets are preferred. 


THE MODERN MAGIC LANTERN. 


HE use of the magio lantern in scientific and 
popular lectures is greatly on the increase; and 
this circumstance has led to many improvements in 
its construction, calculated to render it at once cheap 
and efficient. Mr. L. J. Marcy, an optician of Phila- 


‘delphia, has recently published a neat pamphlet, 


called the Sciopticon Manual, which contains, besides 
the description of the new magic lantern and light of 
the author, and lists of the slides for sale by him, an 
interesting account of the whole subject, and instruc- 
tion in the necessary manipulations for the use of am- 
ateurs. Mr. Marcy’s most important improvement 
consists in the construction of his lamp, by which he 
ebtains from ordinary coal-oil a light of great inten- 
sity, quite ‘sufficient for use before small audiences. 
This avoids the use of those somewhat troublesome 
and expensive illuminators, the electric, magnesium, 
and calcium lights, and puts the instrument within 
the reach of persons of moderate means and skill. The 
extent to which the use of such apparatus has been 
carried, may be seen from the fact that this one dealer 
advertises nearly 3,000 selected views, about 700 of 
which are scientific, illustrating zoology, botany, phys- 
ical gecgraphy, astronomy, geology, anatomy, micro- 
copy, crystallography, spectrum analysis, ete. 


IRON AND COLD WEATHER. 


GOOD illustration of the facility with which 

we confound the post hoc and the propter hoc is 
fernished by the popular opinion, shared for many 
years by engineers, metallurgists, and physicists gen- 
erally, that severe cold tends to make iron and steel 





and the words were either by Baily or Thomas Moore. 
The air was Sicilian, and I particularly remember say- 
ing to Mme. Pasta that it was curious that an Italian 
air should get back to its ‘‘ home” through an English 
medium.—The Atheneum. 


No NEED OF A MINISTER.—Gov. Nye, of Nevada, 
tells a story of watching by the bed-side of an old set- 
tler in that State. As the patient drew near his end, 
the Governor said to him: ‘‘ Davis, you are a very sick 
man, and will, in all probability, live but a short time. 
Are your affairs in the condition that you would wish 
to have them ? I should be glad to do anything for 
you, you know.” ‘Yes, they’re all right.’’ ‘‘ Would 
you like metto write to any of your folks, East?’ ‘No, 
not now—after it is over.’”’ ‘‘ Would you like me to call 
in a minister?” The sick man, by a great effort of will 


over a weak and shattered body, drew himself up in + 


bed so as to be in a sitting posture, and earnestly, al- 
most sternly, said: ‘‘Why, Governor Nye! Why 
should 1 want a minister? I never voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket in all my life.” 


A FasBLe.—A man it the Mint was told that he 
might take away one pocketful of gold, if he would 
run straight home with it and not stop by the way nor 
touch his pocket. So he filled his largest pocket full of 
gold and started for home. But as he was running 
down a little hill, the gold hung heavy, tore off “hi¢ 
poeket, and fell down in the road. When he had got 
home and found his gold and his pocket gone together, 
** Alas!’ said he, “had I taken less I should have 
more.”’ . 

All the real fun that we ever get, we must take in by 
little, temperate pocketfuls. If we overload once or 
twice, that ends the matter. That pocket will never 
hold any more fun at all_—Wood’s Household Maga- 
zine, 


A Youne Positivist.—Parson—“ What is a mira- 
cle???’ Boy—*t Dunno.”’ ; 

Parson— Well, if the sua were to shine in the mid- 
dle of the night what should you say it was?” Boy— 
‘“'Ehe moon.” : 

Parson— But if you were told it was the sun, what 
should you say it was?’ Boy—‘‘ A lie.” 

Parson—‘I don’t tell lies. Suppose i told you it was 
the sun, what would you say then?”’ 

Boy—‘ That yer wasn't sober,"’—Punch. 





—An English traveler describes a “Mystery,” 
called the “Creation,’’ which he saw performed at 
Bamberg in Germany, in 1783. According to his ac- 
count it was a grotesque affair. Young priests had the 
wings of geese tied on their shoulders to personate an- 
gels. Adam appeared on the scene in a big curled wig 
and a brocade morning-gown. Among the animals 
that passed before him to receive their names was a 
well-shod horse, pigs with rings in their noses, and a 
mastiff with a brass collar. A cow’s rib-bone had been 
provided for the formation of Eve, but the mastiff spied 
it out, grabbed it and carried it off. The angels tried 
to whistle him back, but, not succeeding, they chased 
him, gave him a kicking and recovered the bone, which 
they placed under a trap-door by the side of the sleep- 
ing Adam, whence there soon emerged a lanky priest, 
in a loose robe, to personate Eve. 


—tThe friends of the Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen 
in England have made him a present of a handsome 
sweet-toned organ for his church in Calcutta. Mr.Sen 
is aiming to introduce English sacred music and hymns 
among the natives, and the organ, he thinks, will faeil- 
itate this important work. 


—Sir Benj. Brodie, F. R. S., gives his opinion that 
‘alcohol removes the uneasy feeling and the inability 
of exertion which the want of sleep occasions. Butthe 
relief is only temporary. Stimulants do not create ner- 
vous power ; they merely enable you to use up that 
which is left, and leave you more in need of rest than 
before.”’ 


—The pioneer Methodist, Peter Cartwright, uttered 
many odd and witty sayings. He was often much an- 
noyed at one sister, more noisy than pious, who would 
go off on a high key at every opportunity. At an ani- 
mated class-meeting one day, she broke out with, “If 
I had one more feather in the wing of my faith, I could 
fly away and be with the Saviour.” ‘Stick in the 
feather, O Lord! and let her go,” fervently responded 
Brother Cartwright. 


—Grace Greenwood, in her lecture on “ The Heroic 
in Common Life,’’ tells a story of the wife of amember 
of the Arizona Legislature, whose house, when her hus- 
band was absent on his Legislative duties, was at- 
tacked by Indians. She shot six, and the next day 
wrote to her husband: ‘Dear John, the Apaches at- 
tacked theeanche. I have won the fight. You need 
not come yourself, but send some more ammunitiou.”’ 


—A Western grocer declares that he has seen a 
rat go to a basket of eggs, take one in his paws, roll 
over on his back, resting the egg on his abdomen, and 
holding it there by his legs, flap his tail as a signal that 
all was: ready, and out would come two other rats, 
seize the first one by the tail, and drag him up stairs 
on his back, egg and all. An eggstraordinary story, 
that. 


—The thing to be encouraged here is a reverent 
freedom—a freedom preceded by the sharp discipline 
which checks licentiousness in speculation; while the 
thing to be repressed, both in science and out of it, is 
dogmatism.—Tyndau, on the ‘ Scientific Uses of the 
Imagination.” 


—Apropos of the Pope’s witticisms, should be 
mentioned his mode of conferring an honor on a Fler- 
entine Monk. The said monk received a letter from 
Rcme, appointing him to a bishopric. Terrified by the 
prospect, the monk piteously pleaded for exemption, 
alleging, among other excuses, his want of memory. 
But the Pontiff replied, that as he did not want to 
make him a professor of mnemonics, the only incon- 
venierce he would suffer from the defect named would 
be that he eould not, after death, be described as of 
“happy memory.”—English Independent. 


—Four appointments of ladies to first-class post- 
offices, with $4,000 salaries, have been made during the 
present administration. Over100 women are employed 
in similar offices throughout the country, though not 
at such high priees. 


—Two men employed at one of our hardware 
stores, were engaged this noon in putting up a stove 
for a WestStreetlady. During a heavy lift one of them 
told the other to “‘ spit on his hands,’’ when both were 
nonplussed by the lady hastily exclaiming, ‘“O, don’t 
do that; here’s a spittoon!”—Danbury Times. 

—A definition of the difference between “Old 
School” and “New School,” has been given thus:— 
“The children of Old School Presbyterians sin as soon 
as they are born, and the children of New School Pre3- 
byterians as soon as they know how!”’ 

—* Well, Judge,” said a friend to the President of 
a Paris court under the Empire, ‘‘did you esndemn 
many to death at your session to-day?” ‘Three, and 
I don’t hesitate to say that two of them deserved it.” 

—A Wisconsin Justice of the Peace granted him- 
celf a divorce. 

+A statue of Robert Hall, the eminent Baptist 
preacher, has recently been inaugurated in Leicester, 
England. 

—What is the difference between a pill and a hill? 
—One is hard to get up and the other hard to get down. 

—The Russian Government has recently given to 
women who hold property the right te vote. 

—When a candidate declines to stand, does he 
mean that he will run? . 

—The weather was colder in Paris last month than 
at any time since 1/78} 
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The Little Folks. * 





LITTLE TEASE. 


IDING her grandmamma’s knitting away, 
Teaching the kittens their letters in play, 
Clambering up to the table and shelf, 
Having a tea-party all by herself. 
Quiet a minute, in mischief, no doubt, 
Pulling the needles and thimbles about, 
Sewing her apron, demure as you please : 
Any one got sueh a dear little tease? 


Printing her hands in the soft, tempting flour, 
‘Tumbles and bumps twenty times in an hour; 
Tangling the yarn and unraveling the lace, 
. Doing it all with the prettiest grace. 
Mother is scolding her very bad girl, 
f£ays that she sets the whole house in a whirl; 
Looks at her pouting there down at her knees, 
Claeps to her heart again dear little tease. 


—Our Young Folks. 








ROLY AND PETRO. 


BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


RIZZLE, drizzle, drizzle ! Drip, drip, drip! 
Black clouds, drooping shrubs! Everything chill, 
sticky, damp, disagreeable, outrageous! You've all 
seen such weather. Of course you have. You know 
far too much about it. Onsuch days you flatten your 
noses against the window panes, till your mother is 
afraid they will lose their pretty shape forever. You 
write your names in the vapor that has condensed on 
the glass, or draw ridiculous pictures of men and 
women who look tar worse than any respectable 
monkey—mere bags with sticks pendant for legs, and 
sticks cutstretched for arms, a tube for a neck, and a 
marble fora head. There you stand and every other 
minute you say, ‘‘ It always rains when I want to do 
anything nice!’’ 

Little specks of conceit that you are, you think that 
the rain is to spite you, and the blue sky is to please 
you, that the flowers bloom for you, and that the big 
round world turns round on its axis and makes its cir- 
cuit round the sun merely that you may have day and 
night, summerand winter. But you are vastly mis- 
taken, my precious little Dots, and so you may as well 
make up your mind to be patient when it rains, for 
the rain will fall till the clouds are empty, and it would 
be well for youto manufacture a little sunshine for 
yourselves in the meantime. 

Roly’s mother talked in some such way as this to her 
little daughter on a rainy morning not a hundred 
years ago. For Roly tried her mother’s patience 
sorely with her persistent ill-humor, and she was al- 
most vexed enough to put the child in a dark closet. I 
think myself that it would have been quite good 
enough for Roly if her mother had done that very 
thing. For what right had she to keep such a fretful, 
snarly, discontented face in that pleasant parlor? The 
fire was shining, the little yellow canary was singing, a 
monthly rese-bush by the window showed two of the 
loveliest roses, that had opened that very morning, in 
spite of the clouds; Roly’s mother sewed by the grate, 
@ pleasant light in her soft eyes, and sung now and 
then snatches of a sweet hymn—everything was 
cheerful but the little girl at the window. What was 
the matter with her? Why, it was Saturday, and she 
had been expecting all the week to go to visit her 
cousins, who live near Central Park, and they were 
all to drive in the afternoon with John the coach- 
man, and her head had been so full of the expected 
pleasure that she had scarcely been able to study her 
lessons. 

It was in vain that her mother told her that there 
would be other Saturdays, and that it would be much 
better to get her dolls and arrange their wardrobe for 
Sunday. 

She was determined to be miserable, and she didn’t 
care for her dolls, they were only horrid old wax 
things, that couldn’t talk, and didn’t know anything. 
She hated dolls, and she wished their house would 
burn up with every doll init. Her mother looked up 

n astonishment at this insane wish, for Roly had up 
to this pcint cared more for her doll’s house than any 
thing els; in her possession. It was a wonderful affair 
and car 2 all the way from Paris, brought by Roly’s 
godfather. It had a parlor, and dining-room and 
kitchen, and bed-rooms, and they were all furnished 
in a style suited to the rvyal family of dolls. Nothing 
that a doll could desire was omitted, in any part of the 
establishment, and for Roly to wish this palace burned 
up was a pretty good proof that she was not Roly at 
all. Just as her ill-nature was at its height, a gay 
strain of music was heard from the street. Roly con- 
deseended to look, and there at the corner, stood a 
thin, dark woman, in a poor, faded dress, and a miser- 
able shawl, holding a baby in her arms, and close be- 
side her, nestling in the folds of her scant garments 
for warmth, wasa boy not more than six years old, 
playing Champagne Charley on a little squeaky violin. 
What a sorrowful group they made, with the rain fall- 
ing on the woman’s black hair, and chilling the poor 
little baby, held so tightly to the mother’s breast! The 
boy’s feet were bare, and Roly noticed how red they 
looked, and she shivered as she thought how cold the 
stones of the sidewalk must be that dreary November 





day. The woman looked up at the handsome house 
and saw the little girl at the window. Roly saw that 
she had a sweet patient face and large melancholy 
eyes that somehow made her forget her own troubles 
in the misery they held. 

‘*‘Mamma, mamma, come here, please. Can’t I go 
down and ask Bridget to give those poor people some 
bread and butter? The little boy looks as if he was 
starved.” “ 

Roly’s face had brightened wonderfully, for she 
had forgotten herself for one single moment. 

“Yes, dear, go down and ask them into the kitchen 
and 1 will see if I can find something for the little 


} musician. He plays strangely well for such a mere 


baby.”’ 

Roly ran down stairs at the top of her speed, rush- 
ed into the street, andin a minute more the forlorn 
Italians were sitting over Bridget’s kitchen-range, 
looking almost happy. Mrs. Meore went down and 
found Roly, with a bright face, talking to the baby, 
who looked with big eyes full of wonder at the strange 
sights about him. There was a nice little meal set out 
for tLem, with hot coffee and some sweet-meats, and 
you should have seen them eat, and you should have 
watched Roly’s face as the strangers grew every mo- 
ment happier over their comfortable food. 

When they had satisfied themselves the dark woman 
asked little Petro to play for the ladies, and he played 
a sad Italian air so soft and plaintive that Bridget, 
who stood with her big red arms folded, was obliged 
to put the corner ef her apron to her eyes. 

Roly looked troubled again. She threw expressive 
glances at Petro’s poor bare feet, and at her mother’s 
face, but Mrs. Moore took no notice. At last she said 
in a whisper, ‘“‘ Can’t Petro have some shoes?” 

“If you will give them to him, Roly. I have no 
money to spare to-day.’’ Roly hesitated a moment. 
She had three dollars; but this money was very dear 
to her, and she had been a long time collecting it. 
Bright, clean bills of currency that her friends had 
given her at one time and another, she had put in her 
little bank till they amounted to two dollars, and with 


- them nestled a precieus gold dollar, a little beauty 


that was the special joy of Roly’s heart. . 

But Roly was generous, and the little Petro some- 
how had won a big piece of her heart, so she made a 
dash.for the nursery, and getting the bank, poured 
the contents into her mother’s lap. Bridget was sent 
out to the Dutch cobbler’s, round the corner, with the 
boy, and in fifteen minutes Petro returned with his 
feet as snug as a bug in a rug. 

Then they all went away, the dark-eyed woman, the 
baby and Petro, and Roly and her mother went up to 
the parlor again. 

Roly was asgay as a bit of clear sunshine, and didn’t 
complain again that day. It was a great change from 
her cloudy state ofthe last three hours, and as far as I 
can seeit was all brought about by a few minutes’ self- 
forgetiulness; for of all the dismal, dismal places one’s 
own selfish self is the worst to stay in. 
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IVY AND.THE OGRE. 


VY’S brother Granville said she was a “’fraid 
cat.” 

He said so because she was so easily frightened. 

She was afraid of the dark; she was afraid to stay 
alone, or to go down cellar; she was afraid of beggars 
and fire-bells. 

Once she ran to her mother, screaming at something 
she saw in the street. Her mother looked, and saw a 
man with a feather-bed on his back! Ivy hadseen the 
great object moving along, and did not wait to see what 
it was. 

Ivy’s mother was very sorry that her little girl was 
so foolish, and tried hard to teach her to be more brave. 

Old Aunt Lydia used to look soberly through her 
glasses, and say, ‘‘Seems to me, Ivy, if you was a good 
little gal, you wouldn’t be so easy scart. Good children 
needn’t be afraid of nothin’ nor nobody.” 

That used to trouble Ivy. She knew she tried to be 
a good girl. Butshe couldn’t help being afraid. 

Ivy was six years old. She did not go to the public 
school with Granville, but toa private schoolin a lady’s 
house. It was a very pleasant place to go to, Ivy 
thought, the school-room was so bright and cheerful, 
with its long, wide windows, the pretty carpet, and the 
pictures on the wall. 

The scholars were all young children. There were 
‘only a few older thanIvy. And the teacher, Mrs. Wel- 
lington, was so gentle and kind, that Ivy said she was 
*“*mostas good as mamma."’ 

One day when school was done, and Ivy was putting 
on her hat to go home, she saw an old man going down 
the street, with a great bag on his back. 

‘““Who’s that old man, Georgie?’’ she asked of one of 
the older girls. 

“Oh!” said Georgie, laughing, ‘‘don’t you know? 
That’s an old ogre. He eats children. He's going 
round to get some to carry home in his bag.”’ 

Then she ran away, still laughing, leaving poor little 
Ivy, shaking, in her smallshoes, with terror. 

Georgie did not mean to be unkind. She was only 
infun. But it was cruel fun. ; 

Nearly all the children had gone, and Ivy saw the 
old man tramping along, just the way she would have 
to take to get home. She began to cry. 

A little boy who was in her class asked her what was 
the matter. When Ivy told him what Geergie had 
said, he looked very brave and said, “Pooh! I don’t 





believe it. But I'll go and take care of you. I've got 
a stick.” 

“O, thank you!”’ exclaimed Ivy, gratefully. 

So they took hold of hands, and walked slowly along, 
ready to dodge into the ‘nearest gate if the old ogre 
looked around. But he didn’t. He went quite fast, 
and at length he turned acorner, and the children lost 
sight of him altogether. 

* Didn’t I tell you I could take care of you ?” said 
the little boy. 

When they had almost reached Ivy’s house, they saw 
scme men moving a building on another street, and a 
number of little boys were “‘ having a ride ”’ in it. 

In aminute, Ivy’s companion was half way down 
the street to join them, and poor Ivy, left suddenly 
alone, saw the old ogre, with his bag, going up to her 
mother’s door. 

“Oh, he’s after me!” gasped Ivy, and she ran into a 
yard, close by, and hid behind the fence, where she 
could peep out and see the old man on the step. 

She saw her mother come to the door. 

‘“‘Now he’s asking if they’ve got any little girls,” 
thought Ivy. 

Pretty soon, to her great joy, he went away. 

Ivy waited till he was out of sight, and then she 
erept out, and ran home. 

“QO mother!” she exclaimed,” as she rushed in, 
“don't let thatold man get me, will you?” 

‘‘ What old man?” asked her mother, surprised. 

“Why, that old ogre, with a bag on his back. To put 
children in, you know. Georgie Rand saidso. And 
he just went away from here. I saw him,’’ sobbed 
Ivy. 

‘““Why, you dear little goose!’ said her mother. 
“That was our old herb man. He carries herbs in his 
bag tosell. He wouldn’t take you asagift. He has 
five little children at home, and they all love him 
dearly.”’ ‘ 

Ivy wiped her eyes, and felt rather foolish. 

She was glad the old man wasn’t an ogre, and didn’t 
want to eatherup. Andshe wondered how she should 
feel if her father went around selling herbs ont of a 
great bag, and some little girl should think he was an 
ogre, and hide behind a fence. MABEL DEANE, in 

Youth’s Companion. 





PUZZLES. 
Puzzles or Answers should be addressed, “‘ Editor Christian 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the outside, 


* Puzales."" Answers, to be acknowle 


«i, must be received within 
nine days after the publication of the . 





SCRIPTURAL PUZZLF. 


What sentence in Proverbs contains each of the letters in 
the following words? 
Youth, fasten, warn, wear, thaw, star. 
LALLA. 
ACROSTIC. 
A girl's name. 
A boy’s name. 
A contracted title of relationship. 
Name of the most celebrated woman who ever lived. 
A Scriptural word for father. 
The initials of these words which read backward and forward the 
same, form the name of a prophet. FLORA. 


A RIDDLE. 
Dedicated to J. H. D. 


I belong to the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdom, and 

my home is in the battie-field, in the water and on the 
earth's surface. 

I sometimes fly through the air when needed in warfare, yet 

I never leave the water voluntarily. 

I require a skillful engineer to construct mé, and yet 

I live and eat voraciously. 

I am powerful when put forward in strife, yet a child has 
often vanquished me. 

lam trampled upon and ground down to dust, still 

I exact tribute in return, and am quite a tyrantin my own 
domain. 

I vary in length from a few inches to many miles, but when 
compelled to stand up 

Iseldom exceed eight feet in height, though in my loftiest 
moods 

I raise my head far above the clouds. 

I know that my body once put forth leaves, but sinee I found 
my head 

I have ceased being so green. 

I perish miserably in the sea, and yet 

I cannot live out of the water, and though water destroys my 
head, still . 

I need alternate moisture and dryness to keep me in good 
order. . 

I have made the way so clear for you now, thatif you don't 
guess me, 

I shall send you to my famous mountain, and when your zeal 


flags 

I sball spur you with my sharpest point, and when you ar 
hungry, 

I shall feed you on my lean body, till you have gone over me 


from beginning to end. Bunny. 
A PUZZLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Litl drps f wir; Iittl erns f snd; mk th 
mght en; nd th bts ind. ISABEL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 10. 

Biblical Enigma.—“ Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips froza 
speaking guile." —BUNNY, FLORA, LALLA. 

A Riddle.—A “ Last.”—H. E. SHERWOOD, BUNNY, FLORA, LALLA. 

Word-Puzzle.—Celebrations.—Bunny, LALLA. 

Ekiminations.—Sp(ir)it; be(av)er; mo(tijon ; su(mm)it ; lo(tijon.— 
Bunny, LALLA. 

Next week answers will be given to Jan. 17 and %. 
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FROM CALIFORNIA. 
THE WEATHER. 


E might apologize, on the ground of ancient 

and wide-spread precedent, for again intro- 

ducing our chapter of notes ‘From California,” with a 
paragiaph about the weather. What else ever did so 
much service, or did it so well, in the way of commencing 
conversation, as the weather? But, really, in Cali- 
fornia, just now, no theme has a greater practical in- 
terest. The rain that, a month ago, was a welcome 
visitor, has come so often, and stayed so long, as to have 
nearly worn out its welcome.. For, while we acknowl- 
edge the blessings it will probably bring in abundant 
harvests by and by, it has made itself felt as an engine 


of mischief also. When the windows of Heaven are 


once well-opened upon California, the showers are no 
mere sprinklings, but genuine out-pourings, and, on the 
shortest conceivable notice, the dry creeks and rocky 
1avines of our mountains become thundering cata- 
racts, and our broad valleys become inland seas. The 
lcsses entailed by the floods of the past month have 
been estimated at $500,000,—widely distributed, how- 
ever, and thus not being as severely felt. 
THE LEGISLATURE. 

Our Republican Governor has been inaugurated, and 
cur Republican Legislature is at work. The Senate 
has a Democratic majority of one, in virtue of mem- 
bers “holding over;” but it will not, probably, so 
block legislation as to relieve the Republican party of 
full responsibility. In one respect, a good beginning 
should be noticed: the absurdity of an inaugural ball 
had, of course, to be perpetrated, but on that occasion 
all intoxicating beverages, even wines, were excluded. 
The election of Hon. A. A. Sargentas United States 
fenator, in place of Mr. Cole, gives general satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Sargent has served in the House several 
terms, and had just been re-elected for another one. 
He isan honest and very industrious man, of not very 
commanding presence, but of fair ability. He is one 
of the pioneers of his party here, and, at what seemed 
to be great personal sacrifice, consented to be snubbed 
and reviled, and rotten-egged, as a black Republican, 
in the cause of truth and liberty. We enjoy therefore 
his promotion. 

THE CIYURCHES. 

The Howard Presbyterian Church, formerly Rev. Dr. 
Scudder’s, hasa warm greeting ready for Rev. H.S. 
Carpenter, D.D., lately of Brooklyn, who has accepted 
its call, and is expected to enter upon his duties a week 
from next Sunday. Rev. W. W. Macomber, who has 
done good service for several years, as pastor of tie 
Presbyterian Church at Virginia, Nevada, will supply 
the Second Congregational Church in this city for a 
few months. The new Presbyterian church at Chico, 
Butte County, deserves mention as one of the most 
beautiful and commodious buildings of its sort yet 
erected in our interior villages. It is of brick, with an 
audience-room capable of seating three hundred, and 
a spacious and attractive Sunday-school room, admi- 
rably furnished. Its graceful spire rises one hundred 
and thirty feet, and can be seen for miles on all sides 
of it, across the fertile plain. Its cost was about $15,000. 

The Seandinavians of this city, among whom are 
some of our prominent business men, have organized 
a Lutheran Church, with services in their own tongue. 
Rey. Chr. Hoistendahl is their pastor. They will soon 
erect a house of worship. The Episcopalians are 
adding another to their churches in this city, building 
in a long-settled but comparatively neglected district 
known as North Beach. Efforts are making for yet 
another—St. James’ Church—in the central portion of 
the city. The Congregational churches on this whole 
coast feel gratified and strengthened by the action of 
their National Council. The modifications in the 
method of home missionary work, which were there 
recommended, and which are now to be adopted, were 
desired and were planned for here as long as sixteen 
yearsage. The way was not then open for them—it 
might even be more exact to say, the door was shut 
upon them, but the opinions then formed have never 
been changed. Agitation with reference to the forma- 
tion of a California Home Missionary Society, auxiliary 
to the American Home Missionary Society, has already 
commenced, and, withinafew months probably, such 
an organization will be in existence. 

In the Columbia Square Baptist Church, in this city, 
Rev. D. S. Watson, pastor, a protracted meeting has 
been maintained for several weeks, with great interest 
end good results. We see that several of our interior 
Methodist churches are “entering upon their winter 
campaign” in a similar way. It seems as though a 
general revival of religion, characterized by the tender- 
ness, and awe, and secret, silent power, which we re- 
member in connection with such movements in New 

England, is the chief and most urgent need of Cali- 
fornia. It is mysterious to us that it should have been 
so long withheld. 

We learn that the fore-tokens of such a work as 
made the winter of 1857-58 so preciously memorable, 
are perceived in our Atlantic cities. May the hopes 
they have excited be fulfilled, and the tide of spiritual 
influence flow over to these shores! W.C.P 

San Francisco, Jan. 3, 1872. 





—It is aealial as a measure of reform in the 
French army, that soldiers who at the expiration of 
their terms of service, cannot read and write, shall be 
retained in the army until they shall have acquired 
those accomplishments. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


SCORE of pages in the London Atheneum for 
Dec. 30th are devoted to a review of Continental 
Literature for 1871, and if Americais wholly omitted 
from the list, itis at least pleasant to notice that the 
article on Russia is written by Mr. Eugene Schuyler, 
Secretary of the United States Legation at St. Peters- 
burg, a countryman of ours, and a graduate of Yale 
College. The Atheneum is proverbially careful in its 
selection of writers, and we are glad to see that Mr. 
Echuyler’s patient study of Russian literature is re- 
ecgnized in such high quarters. 

—Belgium offers a prize once in five years for the best 
historical work produced within her borders. Last year 
ended a literary lustrum, and the prize was awarded to 
Mr. Jules Van Praet, Minister of King Leoopold’s 
household. The personal relation of the author to the 
sovereign is at least suggestive of favoritism, for the 
latter personage probably has some influence with the 
judges; but the work is, nevertheless, commended by 
high and presumably impartial authority, as po3ses- 
sing a genuine literary merit. Its titleis, Essais sur 
U Histoire Politique des Derniers Siécle. 


—Archeologists have known from time immemo- 
rial that a magnificent Cathedral once existed near the 
site of the ancient town of Parthenion, in the Crimea. 
The exact location was not ascertained until recently, 
when a party of workmen engaged in constructing a 
road came upon some walls which upon investigation 
proved to belong to the Cathedral. Further excava- 
tions have uncovered the high altar which bears an 
inscription to the effect that the Cathedral was built 
in honor of the Holy Apostles, during the episcopate of 
Thecdore, in the fifteenth century. 

—Mr. Thomas Hare, the well-known autaor of a 
treatise on the Election of Representatives, Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal, is preparing for publication a 
work called Endowments: Studies on What is due to 
the Fast, the Present, and the Future. 

—The Histoires dela Commune, which have been pub- 
lished in Paris, are numerous enough to form a library 
by themselves. The Seventy-three Days of the Com- 
mune, by Catulle Mendos; and the Second Siege of 
Favis, by Ludovic Hans, are said to be the best. 

—The Governors of Hyde Park, London, have for 
many years allowed masculine citizens to bathe in the 
lake during certain early hours of the morning. 
Strange as it may seem, there is a class of persons who 
call themselves ‘‘all-the-year-round bathers,’ the 
name being the exponent of their creed and practice. 
On Christmas morning these misguided persons, to the 
number of about thirty, assembled and swam a race 
fora silver cup. We regret that the name of the win- 
ner 1s not given in the accounts which we have seen; 
but that the contestants were human, is evident from 
the fact that, the race being over, they drank the 
healths of both the Queen and the Prince of Wale3 on 
the spot, having, as we are left to infer, dressed them- 
selves so as to be clothed, at least, if not in their right 
minds. 

—The Chicago library scheme is looking up again. 
English contributions are already so numerous as to 
make it necessary to set apart a room in the Crystal 
Palace for theirreception. Collections are being made 
in this city and the Eastern States by Mr. A. R. 
McDonough, Secretary of the Century Club. A meeting 
at Chicago lately considered the suggestion of uniting 
the Historical Society and the Academy of Sciences in 
one large Building to be erected in Dearborn Park. 

—The Louisville Courier-Journal says: ‘An expe- 
dition, fitted cut more than a year ago to search for 
Dr. Ujijii Livingstone, isstill on the march through the 
wilds of Africa. Asa loser of himself Dr. Livingstone 
is without a parallel in history. For our part we can- 
not see the use of spending so much time and money to 
find a man who can’t be hired to stay found, and who 
is never happy except when he is lost.”’ 








FACTS AND RUMORS. 
ENERAL JORDAN, who was arrested about a 


year ago on a charge of having violated the neu- 
trality laws existing between this country and Spain, 
by fitting outan expedition for the invasion of Cuba, 
kas been acquitted. The indictment was founded on 
perjured testimony, and the indictment of the perjur- 
ers was suggested by Judge Benedict. 


—Hayti is likely to have enough of foreign sailors. 
A Prussian man-of-war has arrived at Port au Prince 
to demand a settlement of the losses occasioned to the 
Germans during the revolution; a French man-of-war 
is at hand to demand a settlement of the French debt, 
and the U. 8. frigate Congress was at latest advices ex- 
pected to arrive in turn to protect the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens. 


—In the Spanish Cabinet, differences arose as 
to the policy to be pursued in Cuba, and with re- 
spect to the appointment of Marshal Concha as Cap- 
tain-General of the island. Concha’s departure has 
consequently been deferred, and the usual Cabinet 
crisis occurred last week. 


—The Roman Catholic Clergy of London have an- 
nounced to their flocks, that they will not attend the 
funeral of any person over whose body a wake has 
been previously held. That is all very well, but will 
net the wake be merely postponed. until after the 
funeral? 


—The Republican National Committee has issued 
a call for a convention of the Union Republican party 
at Philadelphia, on Wednesday, the 5th of June next, 
for the purpose of nominating candidates for the offices 
of President and Vice-President of the United States. 


—On New Year’s Day a Chicago lady “ received,” 
at ker house in that city, in a dress which cost $2,009. 
and was adorned with $25,000 worth of jewelry! The 
day after the great fire in that city, her husband de- 
clared himself a ‘‘ beggar.”’ The Chicago press express 
great pity for his family. (This is a ‘‘rumor.’’) 

—Some students at Moscow, not long since signed 
an address, favoring liberty of the press. They have 
all been banished to Siberia. 


—A man who has been answering bona fide adver- 
tisements in mala fide fashion, has been caught and 
committed for trial before the Special Sessions. 

—A resolution is under consideration before the 
Wisconsin Legislature, favoring the limitation of the 
Presidency to one term. 


—President Grant has received the credentials of 
the Chevalier de Louza Lobo, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of his Majesty the King 
of Portugal. 

—A Special Committee of the French Assembly 
kas recommended that the law sequestrating the estates 
of the Orleans Princess be repealed. 


—Eugénie, it is said, has sold four hundred thou- 
send dollars’ worth of her jewels to a London dealer. 
ition 


_ Financial. 








THE SAVIN Gs BANKS ‘continues to form a \ leading topic of con- 
versation in financial circles. ‘The accounts of the Market Savings 
Bank, whose suspension we noticed last week, show a very bad state 
of things. The Third Avenue Savings Bank continues to meet its 
liabilities, but the rush of its depositors still holds out. Many of the 
soundest savings banks have published statements of theiraccounts, 
ameasure whichinthe present excited state of public opinion is 
certainly a wise one. These Savings Bank difficulties will assuredly 
bring about legislation designed to provide a remedy. The Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle suggests publicity as at once the simplest 
and most effective means of preventing fraud in such cases. 

THE STOCK MARKET has been quite irregular, but the general 
tendency of prices is still upward, although, as our table shows, a 
slight reaction was evident at the close of the week. 

SOUTHERN STATE BONDS are depressed, there being no signs of 
an improyed financial condition of affairs in any of the States. 

RAILROAD BONDS are in active demand, and prices are strong. 

GoLpD has been steady and closed higher. Rates for carrying 
ranged from 2 to 6 per cent. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE has been ‘dull, and declined from 100% to 109 
for prime 60 day sterling biils. 

The following table shows the highest New York quotations since 
Friday, Jan. 19: 
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This is an increase, in the first instance, over last week, and a de- 
crease in the second. The total shows an increase. Exports were 
$5,160,172, against $4,006,015 last week. 

It has lately become known that some of our merchants have 
adopted the objectionable, and, in fact, degrading European prac- 
tice of paying a commission to persons who introduce customers. We 
are glad to learn that at least one prominent dry-goods house in this 
city has announced that it will under no circumstances be induced to 
consent to this practice. We hope that all our merchants will follow 
this praiseworthy example. 


The Markets. 


PRODUCE. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce for the week were 
as follows: 














Barley, t Bosh. be 4 Gut-mhb ate, — 13.969 | Leather, sides, 91,737 
oBeans, p - = 1,699 ssed Hogs, 7,270| Malt, bush., . 
Beef, big, = 1,339 Beas yt -- oun ats, bush,- - 101,60) 
Butter, p Ei 13,081 our, bbis., - 49,945| Peas, bush., - 11,614 
Cheese, pkgs., - 6,435 Hops,bales, - - 197| Resin, bbls., - 138,731 
Corn, bush., - 7 Lard, tes. - - —— | Tobacco, hhds., - 233 
Corn’ Meal, bbls.,2,432 | Lard, kgs., - - 12 0. pks., &c., 1,281 
Corto mMealt igs | Bane Bes ~ 24 | Woot bah, ind 
mn ies, - or’ -- eat, bush., 

Grass Seed, bsh.i7448 | Dried fruit, pks., — 


Wholesale Prices rahi for the week ending Saturday, Jan. 27th, 


were as follows: 
Flour and Meal, 
te Extra, ® bbl., - ~ 6.50@ 6.90 Genesee Ext ¥ bbl. 7.30@9.00 
A Super. ® bbl. 6.85062 | Southern 8.25@10-25 
Western n Extra, % bbl., {8.51@9.85 Rye Flour, #d,, ® bib 4.5095. 1s 
Super., ® bbl., 6.40@7.00 gorn - = = 3.00 
State Choice, # bbl, - - ———-| Buckwheat flour bbl., - 3. 
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2” 7 .: SIX PER CENT BONDS OF THE 
CH’sAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
“COMPANY having st{ll twenty-eight years to 
run, with interest payable May 1 and Nov. 1, 
both principal and interest payable in gold 
coin in the City of New York, are recommend” 
ed by us for safe and permanent investment 
for the following reasons, viz. : 

1. They are thoroughly secured. 

2. Like the Central Pacifics they wil be widely 
known, very popular and always market- 
able. 

8. They will be dealt in at all the prominent 
Stock Exchanges in this country and Europe, 
and have the advantage of both a home and 
European market. 

4. They should largely advance from the present 
price of 94 and accrued interest, when all sold 
by the Company, as Central Pacifics have 
done. 

They are in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000, Coupon or Registered. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO being under able 
and honorable management, partly identical 
with that of the CENTRAL PACIFIC, their se- 
curities should take equal rank in popularity 
and market value. 

For exchange of Five-Twenties or for new 
investments, we cordially recommend either 
the Central Pacific or Chesapeake and Ohio Six 
Per Cent Gold Bonds. 

We continue to dealin Government Securi- 
ties, buy and sell Investment Stocksand Bonds 
at the Stock Exchange: open accounts with de- 
positors, upon which we allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent., make collections in all 
parts of the country, and transact a.general 
Banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 

HARVEY Fisk. 

A. 8. Hatcn. 





t=" UNION PACIFIC BONDS. 

The undersigned offer for sale, at the cur- 
rent market rates, the First Mortgage and 
Land Grant Bonds of this Company. The’ 
Union Pacific Railroad was completed and has 
been in successful operation since May 10, 
1869, with average earnings of over eight mil- 
lions per annum. 

The First Mortgage Bonds, due 1896, bear 
the same rate of Interest as United States 
Five Twenties (six per cent., gold, free of 
tax); they are a first lien upon the Road and 
its equipment. 

The present cash value of the Income and 
Land Giant Bonds and Stock of the Union 
Pacific Company is over $29,000,000; all of 
which, as well as the $27,000,000 United States 
subsidy Bonds, are subsequent to the First 
Mortgage Bonds. 

The Land Grant Bonds are a first mortgage 
upon ihe remaining 11,599,858 71-100 acres of 
land belonging to the Company, the proceeds 
of all sales of which are solely applied to the 
redemption of the Land Grant Bonds. The 
total sales of land, to Oct. 81, 1871, were 
480,141 29-100 acres, for $2,030,831.83, averaging 
$4.23 per acre. The net earnings for the first 
six months (of the third fiscal year), ending 
Nov. 1. 1871, were $2,450,219.94; more than 
twice the amount of the interest upon the 
First Mortgage and Land Grant Bonds, and 
about three times the amount of the interest 
upon the First Mortgage Bonds. The annual 
interest upon the First Mortgage Bonds is 
$1,624,270, gold: the annual interest upon the 
remainirg Land Grant Bonds is $650,320, cur- 
rency. MORTON, BLISS & CO., 

No. 30 Broad Street, New York. 


NORTEERN Pacrric Bonns have thirty 
years to run—payable, principal and interest 
(7,80 per cent.), in gold—exempt from United 
Statcs tax—are a first and only mortgage on 
the Read and its earnings, and upon 50,090,000 
acres of timber, mineral, and agricultural 
lands—cqual in extent to all the New England 
States and Maryland included. 

The United States has made secure the pay- 
ment of the Bonds by this ample and unpar- 
alleled land grant. 

The Bonds are issued in denominations of 
$100 to $10,000, Coupon and Registered, and 
are offered by us at par and interest in cur- 
rency. 

All current securities received in exchange. 

JAY COOKE & CO., New York, Philadel- 
Pphia, and Washington. 


DETECTIVE PINKERTON’s LAST CASE.— 
The well known end vigilant moral guardian, 
Allan Pinkertcn, spies out ‘‘ cases” as quickly 
ard as correctly as the sharpest of the lynx- 
cyed fraternity, of which he is the acknowl- 
edged head and king. He is as keen at detect- 
ing true merit as he is criminality, and he has 
now fade a strong point, professionally, in 
the case of the HerrinG Sars. Six of Pinker- 
ton’s safes went into the fiery ordeal at Chi- 
cago, but only two came out, and these two were 
Herring’s; the other four (not Herring's) were 
burned to ashes; therefore, Pinkerton may 
well stay: “I shall in future use none but Her- 
ring’s Safes.” —New York Day Book. 


Cayuga Lake Railroad, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 


7 PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS. 





THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AND ISSUED FOR 
$20,000 PER MILE. 


This roed forms the shortest and most direct 
route from the great anthracite and semi-bitumin- 
ous coal fields of Pennsylvania into the central part 
of this State, and will run in connection with the 
New York Central Road, which it crosses at Cayuga 
Bridge. Traversing, as it does, the finest and most 
populous agricultural district, generally known as 
the “ GARDEN OF THE STATE,” its local trafiic will 
be large, but its greatest source of revenue will be 
from its coal business. The road is being rapidly 
built, and will be in active operation during this 
year. From our knowledge of this enterprise, and 
after most thorough investigation, we most con- 


ment. We offer, for the present, the Bonds at 9 
and accrued interest in currency. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
NO. 10 WALL 8T. 


TWENTIETH 
ANNUAL REPORT 


MADE TO THE BANK DEPARTMENT, OF THE 


[IRVING 


Savings Insiitution, 


0% WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS—JANUARY 1, 1872. 





U. 8. Bonds (par value)..........sesssesees £914,550 00 
N. Y. City Stocks (par value)............ 956,000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages............. 724,600 00 
LoenedonU.8.Bondsonei! ... .... 242,090 00 
Interest earned on Investments.......... 23,005 37 
Banking House (Real Estate)............. 24,000 00 
IID x bciscics chenpncksecedsnsscencuns 89,557 60 
I Ti asscenedbanrsdccnonetsenananss 189,299 10 
$5,163,012 12 
Dec. 31, ’71—Amount due de- 
NI carénctecscectadncens $2,878,745 50 
Jan. 1, 72—Interest Credited 
to depositors................ 81,205 78 
Te I onc ceascs ese 208,060 S4 
$3,163,012 12 
Sworn to before 


W. C. KING, Notary Public. 


WALTER W. CONCKLIN, 

‘ President. 
VANDERBILT L. BUXTON, 
Secretary. 


Eight Per Cent. Bonds 
Of GREENE COUNTY, 
State of Missouri. 


The attention of investors is called to the above 
Bonds, which are issued to the Kansas City and 
Memphis branch of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad Company. The Total debt of Greene 
County, prior to the issue of these bonds, was 
about $15,000. The assessed valuation of taxable 
property—which is estimated at half its actual 
value—is $6,713,078, in addition to which some $2,000- 
000 of railroad property will become taxable for the 
first time during the present year. 

The entire issue of these bonds is $400,000, in 
coupon bonds of $1,000 each, bearing date Aug. 1, 
1871, and maturing in twenty years. Interest at the 
rate of eight per cent. per annum, is payable in 
New York on the first days of February and August 
in each year. We are authorized to offer this loan 
to the public at eighty and accrued interest, with 
the reserved right to advance the price at any 
time. At this price they py OVER ELEVEN 
PER CENT. on the investment. 

Government and other marketable securities re- 
ceived in exchange at current rates, we paying ex- 
press charges both ways. 

Pamphlets, &c., with full particulars, or any fur- 
ther information will be furnished upon applica- 
tion, either personally or by letter. 

GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
BANKERS, 
No. 16 Wall St., New York. 








EAR THE FRANKLIN STATUE, No. 
163 Nassau street, opposite City Hall, is located 
the MUTUAL BENEFIT SAVINGS BANK. The 
convenience and advantages of this Bank bring a 
large and increasing business from among the work- 
ing people of New York and adjoining cities. Every 
accommodation is afforded to depositors consistent 
with sound principles. Interest tommences on the 
first cf every month instead of the old quarterly 
plan, where there is often great loss of interest to 
depositors. One dollar will cc an 
Books in Germen, French and English. Open daily 
frcm 1 to 3; also, Monday and Saturday evenings 
frcm 4 to 6% o'clock. 
CILARLES KE. GRAHAM, President. 
G. H. Brxrpicr, Secretary. 
Pianos sent everywhere. 











290.) Ist Cla Class 
Circulars free. U. 8. PIANO 
Bretter, New Yerk. 


fidently recommend the Bonds as a safe invest- | 


| or other marketable securities at the 





8 Per Cent. Gold. 


Interest~ Payable Quarterly, 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds. 
(COUPON AND REGISTERED.) 
ISSUE LIMITED TO $16,300 PER MILE, 
OF THE 
Logansport, Crawfordsville, and 
Seutheesiern Railway 
of Indiana. 

Price $2-1-2 and Accrued Interest. 

This Road, 92 miles in length, 70 
which are in actual operation, run 
southwesterly . from Logansport to | 
Rockville, passing centrally thyough | 
five of the wealthiest and most produc- 
tive counties of Indiana, hitherto with- 
out railway facilities, and penctrating | 
for Twelve Miles at its Southern ter- 
minus the celebrated Block Ceal Fields 
of Parke county, it affords the shortest 
existing outlet to Chicago, Toledo, 
Detroit, Fort Wayne, Logansport, and 
all other intermediate points fer the 
Block Coal (now in such large demand), | 
Lumber, Cattle, Grain, and ether sur- 
plus products of this rich Agricultural | 
and Mineral section of the State. 

For the present we offer a limited 
number of these First’ Mortgage Bonds 
at 924 and acerued interest in currency, 
or will exchange them for U.S. Bonds | 





of | 
s 


rates of the day. | 

At the above price these Bonds yield 
to the investor 60 per cent. more income 
|-than the Bonds of the United States, 
and we unhesitatingly recemmend | 
them to all classes of investors as offer- | 
ing the most ample security and liberal 
terms. | 

Further and full particulars, with | 
pamphlets and Maps, furnished by us | 
on application. 

JONES & SCHUYLER, 
No. 12 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 

FINANCIAL AGENTS OF THE COMPANY. 


ALL TAXES PAID. 


We think very highly of, and recommend 
to all classes of Investors, 


The Connecticut Valley Railroad 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PER CENT. BONDS, 
FREE OF ALL TAXES in Connecticut; free | 
of income tax everywhere. Interest payable Jan- ; 
uary and July in New York. Road finished and 
running; stock paid up larger than mortgage; mort- 
gage positively limited to one million dollars; road 
already employed to its utmost capacity, and earn- 
ing more than its mortgage interest and all ex- 
penses. 
For sale, at 95 and interest by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 12 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 
Send all letters to Post-office Box No. 3,087. 

1 PER CENT. SCHOOL & BRIDGE BONDS | 
OF KANSAS.—We have several lots of | 
these very desirable SECURITIES FOR SALE. | 
fend for copy of law authorizing issue. 
SAML. A. GAYLORD & CO., 
Brokers in Western Securities, 


No. 33 Wall st., New York. 
No. 323 North Third st., St. Louis. 











National Savings ‘Bank. 
The Freedman’s Savings and Trust 
Company. 

Chartered by the Government of the United States. 


185 Bleecker St., New York. 


Interest from date of deposit. Send for Circular. 
All deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest due. 
JOH NJ. ZUILLE, Cashi er. | 


OR LIVERPOOL, 


(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE U.S. MAILS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND GEEAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPAN 
will Cape, one of their sll full power, 
ron screw steamships 
FROM ve NO. 46, NORTH RIVER, 

DNESDAYS: 


or ie T. W. FREEMAN, 

—_ 24, =e 
i Wann AY. “ved. 7, at 2% 
Capt. Monoan. -Feb. 14; at 10% 
JANOS oe. JAS. PRICE b. 2i, at 255 P.M. 
€OLo RADO, Capt. T. F. 


Feb. 28, at IL A. M. 
Cabin passage, $80, goid. 
Steerage passage (Office No. 29 Broadway), $30 
cy. 


For freight or eabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. @ Wall St. 





P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M 
A.M. 





| ON 


Bonds. 


| Messrs. HEDLER BROS’. 
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wr Ap lications jor Advertising in 
“ane Christian Union” should be ad- 
arcesed to Mr. HENRY BARTLETT, at 
J. B. Ford & Co.'s, 27 Park Place. 

Advertisements must be handed in three 
days before issue. 








Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 
Ne. 41 Lombard 8t., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLY TRANSTERS. 
Qur 


Circular Letter for Travelers, 


Available in aj] parts of the world, can be procured 
= either of our offices, or through o1.° correspond- 


erat our Le@NDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the receptivn of 
AMERICAN TOURISTS, * 


with Cue attention to their correspo maenee and the 
latest advices from the United State 


JAY COOKE & Co., 


NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
10 to 12 Per Cent. Interest, 


We offer for sale the bonds of COUNTIES, 
TCWREI/LPS, CITIES and SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
ut prices that will yield interest at the rate of 
twelve per cent. pcrannum. Scnd for a descriptive 


| price list. 


Othcr securities taken in exchange at their —_ 
ert market values. Persons having Bonds f-~ 
are reguestcd to communicate with us. 


W.N. COLER &CO 
Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Borg 
Ne. 11 Wall St., New York. 


| Re | Whether you wish to Bay or Sell, 
| ei * rite to 
Road (Charles W. Hassler, 


No. 7 Wall Street, 
New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Fn the Fields again with Prof. Gray! 
STANDARD 


Botanical Text Books 


By ASA GRAY, M. D,, 
Fisher Prof. Howard University. 

More extensively in use than all others combined. 
This justly celebrated series of Text Books pre- 
sents the latest and most accurate Prin- 
ciples of Botanical Science. 

HOW PLANTS GROW.—The most charming El- 
cmentary Scientific Text-Bock ever published. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.12. 

THE SCHOOL AND TEL ‘DD BOOK.—The most 
thorovghb, practical, and best adapted work for 
class use published. Kecommended by the most 
eminent Professors and Teachers in the country 
Price, $2. 

LESSONS AND MANUTAL.. 
STRUCTURAL BOTANY... 

Liberal Terms offered for Introduction. Samples 
of any of the above, for examination, will be for- 
wa:ded by mail on receipt of price. 

fend for full descriptive circulars. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


128 & 140 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 














EIGHTEEN MONTHS IN EUROPE 
To acquire a perfect knowledge of the 
FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 





ESTABLISHMENTS, 
No. 24 Rue de la Faisauderie, Paris, France, 
and Amallienberg Castle, Baden-Baden, Germany 





Visitors to Europe are offered a comfortable home 
and the assistance of eminent Professors from the 
French, English and German Universities. 

TERMS.—At the rate of 350 francs per month, 
board and separate bedroom included. 

REFERENCES. 
IN AMERICA. 

L. P. Morton 1 Esq Banker, New York, 

Hon. James G. Blaine, Speaker of the House o 
Representatives, Washington. 

on. Waldo Hutchins, New York. 
Rev. Dr. Robinson, New York. 
IN EUROPE. 

His Excellency Mr. Washburne, Minister Pieni- 
pe penttere des E os Unis, Paris 

John Munroe i. Banker, Paris. 

— Grace the "Are bishop c of Canterbury, London. 

pignt Rey. the Lord Bis shops of Sandan, Eagiand. 
nce Karageorgewitch, Belgra 

coon Guillaume de Lieven, 4 .. C. to the Em- 
peror of Russia, St. Petersburg 

Capt. Astafieff, ‘Aitaché to the Russian Embassy, 
Florence. 


All letters to be addressed to Messrs. cme 
BROS., No. 24 Rue de la Faisauderie, Pari: 


JUST READY. 


THE WEALTH OF THE WEST! 


Mines, Mills, and Furnaces 
OF THE 


Pacific States and Territories: 


An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 

By RossIreR W. RAYMOND. Pa. D., 

U. &. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal,” etc.; Au- 
thor ef “The Mines of the West,” “‘ American 

Mines and Mining,” etc. 
1 vol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J.B. FORD & CO. Publishers, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
2” For sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Pubtishers. 8 
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Farm and Garden. 








NEW ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


HE Horticultural Soeiety of Western New York 
met at Rochester, that headquarters of nursery- 
men and florists, on the 10th instant. We find in the 
report a list of new ornamental trees presented by Mr. 
Ellwanger, of the Roehester firm (Ellwanger and Barry) 
a condensation of which may be acceptable to such of 
our readers as are proposing to themselves something 
in the landscape gardening line during the coming 
season. Mr. Ellwanger states that he has fully tested 
the varieties mentioned, and recommends them as 
suited to the various conditions afforded by the dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 

Young’s Weeping Birch.—Branches very slender 
and drooping. Recommended by Mr. Ellwanger for 
cemeteries and smalllawns. [Personally we are not 
acquainted with the tree, but judging from its very 
suggestive name we should say that it was admirably 
calculated for the vicinity ot school-houses.—Ep. J 

Betula Elegans Pendula.—This birch has what the 
ficrists call the ‘‘ weeping habit,’’ in excess, its branch- 
es being so slender that they tend perpendicularly 
dowrward. This tree received a gold medal at the 
Paris Exposition of 1867. 

Populas Grandidentata Pendula.—This poplar which 
Mr. E. says will become the most ‘popular of all the 
weepers,”’ grows well in almost any situation where a 
tree can be expected togrow. Foliage dark and large, 
deeply serrated. Branches slender and drooping 
gracefully, 

Gleditschia Bujott Penduld.—A very rare and beau- 
tiful tree, with graceful drooping branches and ex- 
quisite foliage. While young it requires protection. 

Beiwla Alba Fastigiata,—A very beautiful pyramidal 
grower, like the Lombardy poplar. Trunk white. 
Owing to its peculiar form it is very ornamental even 
on a small lawn. 

Maple, Crisp-leaved (Crispa).—A variety of the silver 
maple. Foliage delicately cut and somewhat curled. 

Maple Leopold, (Leopoldi).—A new variety of the 
Sycamore; foliage marbled with purplish red, chang- 
ing to rosy pink, while the green parts have a bronzy 
tint. In June, while the foliage is young, it is pecu- 
liarly striking and beautiful. 

Maple(Acer) Dissectum.—A very compact tree, with 
dense, dark green foliage, deeply cut in three parts. 
One of the finest maples. 

Elm Kakir.—A very upright and distinct variety. 
Foliage large, smooth and glossy, deeply dentated. 
Recommended as very valuable for ornamental pur- 
poses. 

Larch Golden (Koempferi).—New variety from Ja- 
pan, of compact and rather slow growth. Foliage, 
when young, of light green, changing to yellow toward 
autumn. 

Chinese Magnolias and their hybrids are the finest 
spring-flowering trees in the whole catalogue. They 
come into bloom before the last snowshave disap- 
peared, and before any foliage has made its appear- 
ance; and the splendid large gay flowers covering the 
whole tree, and perfuming the atmosphere, continue 
in bloom during several weeks. The M. Lenni and M. 
Norbertiana have large fragrant flowers, dark purple 
in color. 

Paul’s New Double Scarlet Thorn.—This is no doubt, 
the finest of all the double-flowering thorns. Itis** very 
double” and of a bright crimson color. A group of 
this variety, together with the double pink and double 
white, planted on the lawn, will produce an exquisite 
effect. 

Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora.—The finest 
flowering shrub of recent introduction, growing from 
eight to ten feet high ; flowers white, in large pyramidal 
panicles twelvé to eighteen inches long. It remains a 
long time in bloom. Although this variety has been 
in cultivation for several years, it is still scarce and 
very little known. It merits a place in the smallest 
garden. 


CANADA THISTLES. 


TS ewcehenee Whiting, of Illinois, has introduced a 
h_) bill in the State Senate which practically denies that 
,Canada thistles have any rights which an Illinoisian is 
bound to respect. Our latest information leaves the 
bill unpassed, but it may bea law at this writing. It 
proposes the appointment of town officers to be styled 
Commissioners of Canada Thistles, who shall hold 
office for the term of three years, and until succes- 
sors are appointed and qualified; and he shall receive 
for his compensation the sum of three dollars a day 
for each full day necessarily spent in the performance 
of his duty, to be verified by affidavit. It shall be the 
duty of this officer to examine the thistle question as 
it exists in his precinct, and shall make it his business 
to exterminate all which he finds growing on the high- 
ways or upon unenclosed land. He shall, moreover, 
confer with the owners of infected lands as to the best 
means of checking the spread of thistles. If any obstin- 
ate individual is found who persists in raising thistles in 
defiance of public interests, the bill provides for his case 
in a manner which will prove satisfactory to every one 
save the individual in question. This is the true way 
te go to work at such an evil, and we hope that not 
many years will pass before such offices are multiplied 
all over the land. They will add a new element to our 
already complex system of civilized agriculture, but 
we think that it will pay, nevertheless, 





Dracz&znas.—Every one who has tried to cultivate 
plantsin a reom heated by a coal fire, and lighted by 
gas, knows that there are difficulties which some 
people succeed in overcoming, but which are insur- 
mountable to others. The writer has often seen plants 
which were brought indoors in a thrifty condition, 
die in spite of all that could be done to save them. 
There is, however, one resource, and that is to culti- 
vate only such plants as are fitted by nature to bear 
the dry air of the ordinary rooms. Of these the 
Dracanas have a very good reputation. They do not 
bear showy flowers, and are cultivated simply for their 
foliage, which is very graceful in form and variegated 
in color. They bear cold as well as heat, and some- 
times recover after life has been apparently cut off by 
the frost. 
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MORE CHROMOS ARRIVED! 


BOUT ten days ago we received a ship- 
ment of chromos from Paris—the lot that 
was telegraphed as on the way a short time since. As 
every body knows, who reads the papers, there had 
been tremendous weather on the Atlantic for four 
weeks previously; vessels, usually averaging nine and 
a half days, being from seventeen to twenty-one days 
in their western passages. 

Of course we feltno little anxiety, but “‘ our ship has 
come in,’’ and now thousands mere of our subscribers 
will be delighted with the bright faces of our little 
“Wide Awake” and “‘ Fast Asleep.” A cable telegram 
received in answer to a query as to the next shipping- 
day, says ‘‘ Next Tuesday,” (that is, now, last Tuesday), 
so that a few weeks more will give us another start; 
due allowance, however, being made for time to mount 
the most of the chromos. 

The accident which occurred ii Our Paris pritting- 
house was the breaking of a press, causing vexatious 
delay, and the spoiling ofa large number of almost 
finished pictures by an attempt to hasten their com- 
pletion. Haste does ‘‘make waste,”’ and there is noth 
ing for it but manly and womanly patience. 

Our chromos are being printed in one of the largest 
and completest establishments in Paris. They will be 
well done, and they will be surely done; and every 
subscriber and every agent may rest assured that al- 
though this chromo undertaking is alarge one, and on 
a scale never before attempted in America or Europe, 
it is succeeding, and it will succeed. For ourselves, we 
have a greater and cheerier faith in it than ever be- 
fore. Fairly astonished at the results of the chromos 
as a premium, we are gratified and sustained in the 
knowledge that we shall be able fully to keep all these 
promises, which are being accepted by scores of thou- 
sands of subscribers. The arrangements for thechromo- 
printing are extensive and well-considered. They have 
lately been augmented by the addition of a new and 
very perfect press (there are three presses running con- 

stantly on these pictures,) and every care and device 
possible to ingenuity isin active operation for the turn- 
ing out of well-finished work in very large quantities. 








DOES IT PAY? 


What? 

To Canvass for subscribers to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
and the lovely Chromos “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep ?”’ 

Well, the question is so often asked that it seems 
worth while to answer it. We don’tpropose to answer 
it, put the facts will speak in their own behalf. What 
are they? 

An old agent, who knows, says: ‘I have never pre- 
sented anything for sale that so nearly met with the 
approval of the entire reading community. Sorry I 
did not work for itsooner. Think it the best business 
for canvassers ever offered by any firm, to my knowl- 
edge.”’ 

What is this business, then ? Here is the record of 
one or two trials. 

One agent in three months took one thousand names. 
Another in thirty-five days took six hundred and 
seventy-two names. Another gathered one hundred 
and eighteen in a week (that rate would make 1,534 in 
three months!) and still another forty-seven in one day 
and three months at that scale would give 4,277!) and 
the last stunning report was cighty-one in one day 
(6,075 in three months), though the same man took in 
the city of Washington, D. C., forty-one subscribers 
in one hour! (That we won’t calculate for three 
months!) 

It is one of the things that takes on sight, and any 
agent of fair intelligence and real activity must make 
a successful canvass of it. Canvassers are averaging 
wages all the way from $5.00and $10.00, te $40.00 a day. 

Now, forty dollars a day sounds like a good deal of 
money—and itis. But we have canvassers who have 
made it and more too. The averageis, of course, not 
so high, but the business is a paying one. It is worth 
a good trial by any one who has the least talent for 
canvassing. Every one is doing well. We want an 
active, intelligent agent inevery town. Send for terms 
to the publishers of the Christian Union, 27 Park 
Place, N.Y. 





NINE OUT OF EVERY ELEVEN. 


HE men of business, who know the value of © 


advertising, will certainly be struck with the 
statements in the following note sent to us voluatarily 
by a wide-awake and thoughtful man who makes a 


study of the “science” of telling the world what he has ° 


got to sell. The statements of Mr. Smith can be re- 
lied on. 
914 BROADWAY i 
New York, Nov. 3, 1871. 
Mesers. J. B. Forp & Co.— 

GENTLEMEN: I am getting at the Science of Advertising. 

A few days since I made a calculation upon the results I have 
attained, and this is what I find: Of parties who tell how they 
came to see my advertisement, nine out of every eleven name 
the Christian Union. 

I advertise in over fourteen first-class weekly papers, inclu- 
ding the » the , and the »* besides many daily 
papers. 

I find that I receive at leatt three times the benefit from The 
Christian Union that all the rest of my list combined gives me. 

This may be disparaging to other publications; it is never- 
theless true, as may be seen by any party who desires to ex- 
amine my papers for himself. You must have a widely- 
distributed, as well as an enormous circulation. I hear of you 
from all parts of the States and Canada. 


Very respectfully, 
A. BURDETTE SMITH. 
For the sake of showing what the above comparison 
means,.we have taken the names of fourteen weeklies 
which would be acknowledged “‘first-class’” by any 
reader or publisher; and, without giving their names,_ 
we give their their Rates of Advertising: 
1— 15 cents per line. 
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¢ Total, $6.30 per line. i 
Less Christian Union Rates, 60 


Balance, $5.70, 

being the amount saved per line, according to the 
above-named advertiser, by advertising in The Chris- 
tian Union alone! This is undoubtedly an exceptional 
case, and we do not pretend that such results would 
always follow; but it is indicative of the value of The 
Christian Union as an Advertising Medium among in- 
telligent readers. 


* These papers are first-class, high-priced weeklies of large circu- 
lation. For reasons of delicacy we supp their names. 











To Our AGENTs.—We still send the IWustrated 
Holiday Number ¥FRzE to all new subseribers to THE 
CHRISTIAN UNIon, and send also the back numbers 
from the 3lst of January, dating the subscription from 
that time. 7 

In sending lists and names of subscribers, Agents 
will serve the convenience of clerks and printers, and 
so hasten their own returns, by always keeping the: 
list of names on separate sheets from letters treating of 
other business matters. Write the letter; inclose the 
list, with yourown name and addressas Agent and. 
the date of sending plainly written at the head. 








WHEN Dogs Your SUBSCRIPTION Exprre?—Here-- 
after the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
Union at the expiration of the time for which it is 
paid, so thatif you wisk to continue it, it would be 
well to renew your subscription at least two weeks be- 
fore the time expires, in order to have the paper come 
right along without break. By so doing, you will also 
get your name earlier on the Chromo list. Look at 
the printed label on your paper, the date thereon 
shows when your subscription expires. 








_ To New Svusscrisers.—Although we have printed 
many thousand more copies than usual of our issues 
since January Ist, the rush of new subscribers has 
entirely exhausted the edition. New subscriptions 
which were received in January, after the 20th, will 
begin with the fourth number of the year instead of 
the first. And after January, all names received in 
any month will date from the Ist of that month. 

We shall, however, furnish the Hotrpay NuMBER 
free to all new subscribers, and will, in addition, serve 
. 52 issues (one year) of the Christian Union; i.e. 53 num- 
bers n all, for the price of one year’s subscription. 








PLymMovuTH PuLpPitT.—Is a weekly pamphlet, vary- 
ing frem 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, on fine 
paper, Mr. T. J. ELxInwoop’s verbatim phonographic 
reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER's Sermons. 
Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 
many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, 
and the hymns sung (“‘ Plymouth Collection’’), 

PR apne gfe with a * vac Proms “Wide 

wake” and “ . x an 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Goccker-sultathe Soe 
framing,—to those who ask for es (83.00) for one Sal 
‘ree 


for Five Dollars; or pit for one year 
to any one now a subscriber to the CurisT1AN UNION 


who will send us two new subscriptions with 96.00 for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the 


of Or CaRomos.) 
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